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CHAPTER XVII 
SYRIA BEFORE 2200 B.C. 


I. THE BACKGROUND 


IT is necessary at the beginning of this chapter to define what we 
mean by the geographical term 'Syria', which includes in a 
single area regions which were seldom in ancient times united 
under one rule, and were already inhabited, it seems, during the 
third millennium s.c. by peoples of greatly differing ways of life, 
of different racial affinities and separate tongues. Yet in spite of 
the diversity of its peoples through the ages and the varied 
climatic zones into which it can be divided, the region known 
today as Syria and the Lebanon may be said to form a geographi- 
cal entity with natural boundaries.! On the north and north-west 
it is hedged about by the Amanus and Antitaurus mountains of 
Anatolia and by the Upper Euphrates bend; on the west it is 
bounded by the Mediterranean, and on the east by the Syrian desert, 
the northward extension of the great Nefüd, the arid desert of 
Arabia. To the south it merges with Palestine, and the natural 
boundary of both is the Wilderness of Sin, the desert stretch 
which separates Egypt from Palestine, Africa from Asia. We 
shall see that there were close cultural links between Syria and 
Palestine, though the archaeology of the latter 1s somewhat apart 
and has been treated for this period in an earlier chapter.? 

In the simplest analysis, the land of Syria falls into three 
distinct zones: the coastal fringe, later called Phoenicia, with its 
temperate climate, fertile soil and heavy winter rains; the steppe- 
land, separated from the coast by a high, double mountain chain 
which cleaves it from north to south, and experiencing a wide 
seasonal variation of temperature and consequently a specialized 
vegetation to which the name Irano-Turanian has been given? 
The third region is that of the desert fringe with its scant rainfall 
and exaggerated extremes of temperature. Here the bedawin 
follow their flocks from well to well and in summer must haunt 
the borders of regions of greater cultivation. The southern part 
of this desert, the hammada, is altogether arid and waterless, but as 
one crosses the Jazirah, the north-eastern extension of Syria, the 


: G, 9,34 §1, 24; 186; G, I5, 775 $i, II, 2. 
2 See above, ch. xv. 8 G, 9, 72 and fig. 16. 
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Map 8. The Lebanon, Syria and Northern Mesopotamia. 
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‘island’ between Euphrates and Tigris, the infertile gypsum 
gives place to a zone where cultivation is possible; the upper 
valleys of the Khabur and the Balikh, tributaries of the Euphrates 
on its left bank, once supported an ample population.! From this 
potentially fertile plain, the Jebel ‘Abd el-‘Aziz and the Jebel 
Sinjar rise as great limestone lumps.? 

'The question has often been asked whether the climate of 
Syria has undergone any radical change since antiquity. The 
presence of large numbers of zells, those flat-topped mounds 
which testify to the ruin of ancient towns many times rebuilt and 
at last abandoned, and the long lines of mounds which betray the 
course of ancient canal systems, point to the desiccation of once 
fertile and well-watered lands, and the great forests of cypress, 
cedar and pine which once supplied timber for the shipwrights of 
Egypt and the architects of Assyria and Babylonia, have almost 
entirely vanished.? That panthers, lions and a species of wild 
horse once roamed the north Mesopotamian steppe is proved by 
animal remains from the excavations at Tell Brak and elsewhere, 
and elephant and aurochs were hunted in Syria in the second 
millennium s.c.;? the presence of such large animals implies 
plentiful water and a far richer vegetation than the sparse under- 
growth and almost treeless condition of the area today. The con- 
sensus of modern opinion appears to discount the theory that 
there has been any appreciable decrease in rainfall during historic 
times—that is to say, during the last six thousand years; the fall in 
the water table resulting in the drying up of wells, where this has 
occurred, may have been due in some cases to the lowering of the 
bed of an adjacent river, but more often to over-cultivation and 
deforestation, to the reckless destruction by man with his flocks 
of the vegetation around him, for timber, fuel and food.® 

The diversity of natural conditions within the region of Syria 
has to a large extent determined its history. Separated from each 
other by mountain ranges and deep valleys, by barren plains and 
impassable waterways, the inhabitants of ancient Syria tended to 
disunity and individualism.’ Political unity was only rarely and 
ephemerally imposed from outside, and commercial rivalry led 
to bitter warfare between neighbours. Nomads cast covetous eyes 

1 §1, 18, 5 f; $111, 6, 10 f.; §111, 7, 12 and 39; $ıv, 20; $ıv, 26, 137 $; §1, 4, 36 £. 

2 Sım, 2, 123 ff. 3 §1, 16, 136 ff.; §1m, 6, 15; $ıv, 29, 20; $1, 22, 1, 67 ff. 

€ Gir, 6, 12 f£; G, 13, 67 and 75; $1, 12, 67 and 75 ff. 

5 G, 10, 151 f, pl. 145; G, 13, 14 and 507 f.; $1, 12, 89; C.A.H. 8, ch. x, 
Sect. III. 

6 Gur, 6, 13 f; $1, 16, 136 £.; G, 14, 133 £5 G, 4, 18; A, II, 263. 

7$5,1,785G, 15, 77. 
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on the easier life of their neighbours, the cultivators and town- 
dwellers.1 Moreover, to the great powers of the Near East, Syria 
was no-man's-land; on either side, the armies of the flourishing 
riverine civilizations of Egypt and Mesopotamia stood ready to 
march, to use Syria as a bridge and a battleground and to exploit 
her resources for their own ends. To these Syria owed not only a 
grudge but also a debt. Along the trade routes, in the wake of the 
marching armies, came ideas and new techniques, raw materials 
and manufactured goods. The devastation of conquest, soon 
repaired, was mitigated by the benefits obtained through the 
spread of civilization and the opening up of new channels of 
communication. 

The resultant mixture of ethnic elements and cultural in- 
fluences is reflected in the material remains left by the ancient 
inhabitants of Syria. The archaeological evidence for the earliest 
periods of Syrian history is unfortunately scanty at present. On 
comparatively few sites have the excavators penetrated to levels 
below, and consequently earlier than, those of the second millen- 
nium B.C., and where they have done so, their soundings have 
for the most part been narrow and deep, so that, where evidence 
of buildings of the Early Bronze Age was found, it was not 
possible to excavate them entirely. With the exception of Mari 
and Brak to the east, and Byblos to the south-west, little notion 
can yet be obtained of the architecture and town-planning of the 
town-dwellers or villagers of Syria at this early period and only a 
partial picture can be drawn of their life and material sur- 
roundings. For here, in contrast with the already richly docu- 
mented civilizations of Egypt and Lower Mesopotamia, we are 
unaided by written records.? No evidence of an early knowledge 
of writing has yet been found on any Syrian site with the ex- 
ception, in the east, of Mari, where cuneiform was in use, and 
Brak, where Akkadian conquerors of the Khabur region imposed 
their sway, and, in the west, of Byblos, where the rulers of Negau 
enjoyed a special relationship with the kings of Egypt and were 
familiar with the hieroglyphic script? The conclusion need not 
necessarily be drawn that the peoples of north Syria and the 
coast were otherwise illiterate during the Early Bronze Age. 
Our material evidence is too scanty to warrant such a hypothesis, 
and it is possible, indeed likely, that experiments were already 
being made of writing upon some perishable medium such as 
parchment or wood. Cylinder-seals are found on north Syrian 

1 G, 15, 78 f; $1, 13, 142 f.; $ı1, 16, xu ff. and 260 ff; G. 4, 14 ff. 
2 §1, 5, 90 f; G, 2, 14. 3 See below, pp. 345 ff. 
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sites in some quantity,! and it is improbable that they were made 
primarily as amulets; the practice of impressing seals upon 
the wet clay of pots before firing, like the maker's marks 
or owner's marks on the wares of Byblos and Teleilat 
Ghassül in Palestine, must have pointed the way to the further 
extension of writing as a method of communication as well as as 
a means of identification. 

Have we then any means of knowing who were the inhabitants 
of Syria in the Early Bronze Age and what language, or langu- 
ages, they spoke? Most of our evidence must be drawn from a 
later age. The so-called ‘Execration Texts’ of the early second 
millennium? for instance, contain a large number of personal 
names which are indisputably Semitic, and show that the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine and Syria, at the time of the Twelfth Egyptian 
Dynasty, were predominantly Semites.? The study of ancient 
place-names points to a somewhat different conclusion: while 
many of the cities of the south, Jericho for instance, and Tyre 
and Sidon‘ bear Semitic names, there are others such as Lachish 
whose early names were almost certainly not Semitic,® and farther 
to the north, the proportion of Semitic names grows smaller.® 
Most Bronze Age settlements in north Syria appear to have 
names which are non-Semitic in form," and some still preserve 
their ancient endings in -az, -din and so forth.? Of some three 
hundred names of towns and villages found in the cuneiform 
tablets of Acana, the ancient Alalakh, near the mouth of the 
River Orontes, only four were identified as Semitic, and only a 
few as possibly Hurrian; the rest were ‘of unknown linguistic 
affiliation'.? It must be remembered that whereas the name of a 
place can be changed and an early, non-Semitic, settlement could 
have been given a new name by its later inhabitants, the survival 
of place-names which cannot be ascribed to any of the languages 
known to have been spoken later in Syria should indicate that 
these places received their names from an earlier stratum of the 
population.© The inescapable conclusion must in this case be 
drawn that when these towns in north Syria were first settled, the 
founders spoke some tongue as yet unidentified. In the tablets of 
Ugarit, on the coast, the proportion of Semitic place-names is 

1 $iv, 1, 57 ££, A, 7. 

2 See below, pp. 540 f., 548 £. 

3 $1, 9, 38 f; G, 3, 333; G, 15, 82 and 85; $1, 18, 119 f; $vı, 1, 249. 
4 G, 15, 81, G, 1, 178 £5 $vı, 2, 208; $1, 18, 35 ff. 

5 §1, 18, 37. 8 Ibid. 39 f; 1, 9, 39 f. 

? Ibid. 40 f.; $1, 21, 25 n. 48. 8 $1, 15, 151 fF; $1, 1, 10£. 

? §1, 9, 40 f. 1 G, 1, 178 £5 G, 3, 332 ff. 
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higher! but the name of Ugarit itself is not thought to be of 
Semitic origin.? 

Nevertheless, the presence of Semites in north Syria from at 
least the middle of the third millennium s.c. must be assumed. 
At this time, the rulers of Mari bore Semitic names and wor- 
shipped, besides the gods of Sumer, the Semitic god Dagan.? 
Moreover, the Sumerians themselves were conscious that to the 
west of their land, in the region they called Martu, they had 
neighbours whose way of life was different from their own, 
uncouth nomads who lived in tents, ate their meat uncooked, dug 
for truffles in the desert, and neglected to bury their dead.* 
Though they regarded these westerners with fear and distaste, 
they permitted individual tribesmen to settle amongst them, and 
the names of these Amorites, together with the deities with 
which they were associated, Dagan, Hadad and Yerakh the moon- 
god, make it clear that they were of west Semitic speech.® Clearly 
the population of Syria, even at this early epoch, was composed 
of peoples of differing racial origins, of heterogeneous speech and 
widely divergent social customs ranging from primitive nomadism 
to a complex urbanism. 

In the course of the second half of the third millennium, 
cuneiform sources begin to be abundant in Mesopotamia, and 
these provide a certain amount of information about the physical 
and political geography of Syria, as seen through the eyes of the 
conquerors who marched north and west on their expeditions to 
the ' Upper Sea', the Mediterranean. 


II. SYRIA AT THE TIME OF THE 
KINGS OF AGADE 


We shall see later$ that, following perhaps in the steps of his 
predecessor at Uruk, Lugalzaggisi,’ but with more far-reaching 
and more permanent results, Sargon of Agade, once he had united 
the whole of Mesopotamia under his sway, turned towards the west 
and marched out to conquer it? a procedure which two at least of 
his successors, Naram-Sin and Shar-kali-sharri, were to imitate.? 


1 §1, 9, 40 f. 2 §1, 18, 34; otherwise G, 1, 352 n. 9. 

3 §in, 12, 8; $11, 18, 68. 

4 $1, 7, 30 ff.; $1, 2, 219 and 236 #.; G, 15, 52 f; $1, 3, 99 fF; $1, 10, 220 ff. 
5 81,19, 18 f; $1, 13, 1405 §1, 9, 41 fF; $1, 20, 65 ff.; see below, pp. 564 f. 

$ See below, pp. 417 ff. ? §u, 2, 98 f., cols. 1, 14— i1, 11. 

8 See below, pp. 421 ff. ® See below, pp. 440 ff. 
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It is clear that it was not military glory, in the first instance, 
which drew them so far from their homes, but a real combination 
of political and, above all, economic necessities. They needed to 
have access to the ' Upper Sea', the Mediterranean, just as they 
had access to the ‘Lower Sea’, the Persian Gulf.! To be more 
precise, they needed to secure for themselves on better terms (and 
none are cheaper and more secure than the right of conquest) 
the riches of the west, which had always been indispensable to 
their country, where they were not produced—wood, stone and 
metals. It was not without good cause that, in one of his inscrip- 
tions, Sargon thus himself indicated the limits and, as it were, the 
real objective of his conquests in the west: ‘as far as the Forest of 
Cedars and the Mountains of Silver’.? In this way, he and his 
successors were only following, as soldiers, the old route opened 
up by the traders of prehistoric times.3 

In searching the accounts which have come down to us for 
what the conquerors saw and remembered in Syria, we can base 
ourselves with confidence only upon the authentic documents, 
namely the inscriptions of the founder of the Agade dynasty 
himself and those of his successors. Most of these have been pre- 
served only in copies, later by several centuries, but scholars are 
agreed in considering their general tenor as being reliable 
enough.* The remaining sources,5 themselves later, sometimes 
much later, would either give us no precise information, or 
mislead us by adding imperceptibly to the original facts details 
which throw light on the period when they were elaborated 
rather than the period about which they ostensibly serve as 
evidence.? 

The progressive movement from the south-east to the north- 
west and the principal stages in the journey from Mesopotamia 
are indicated in the brief authentic account of Sargon's conquest. 
‘At Tuttul he worshipped the god Dagan, who gave him from 
that time onwards the Upper Country, Mari, Iarmuti and Ibla, 
as far as the Forest of Cedars and the Mountain of Silver’.® Tut- 
tul, which has for long been known as modern Hit, on the 
Euphrates, ninety-five miles to the west of Baghdad, marks the 
beginning (going upstream) of the middle section of the river. 


1 §11, 2, 104 f., col. ir, 7 £.; §u, 13, 36. 

2 &ir, 2, 108 f., col. v, 26 ff.; $ır, 13, 38. 

3 See above, sect. 1. 4 See $11, 9, 6 ff. 

5 Ibid. $ For example, §11, 24. 
? Such as §11, 28. 

8 Gir, 2, 108 f., col. vi, 16 f.; §u, 13, 38. 
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Half a millennium later, in the Code of Hammurabi (col. 1va, 
30 f.), it is named along with Mari, but after that town, and as 
one of its dependencies; here it is named first, and all alone. 
Tuttul may therefore have been regarded as the 'capital' at that 
period of an independent territory forming the gateway, although 
not actually belonging, to the ‘Upper Country’. This name was 
given to the north and north-west parts of ancient Mesopotamia, 
especially the region lying between the Khabur and the Mediter- 
ranean; in Agadean times, at least, this seems to have adjoined, 
and perhaps partly embraced, the region beginning farther to the 
east, then called Subartum.! One of the links attaching Tuttul to 
the ‘Upper Country’ was the worship of the god Dagan,? for 
this western divinity had one of his principal seats in Tuttul, and 
the inscription represents him as delivering over the charge of 
his estate to Sargon. 

Like Tuttul, Mari, Iarmuti and Ibla could also have been the 
principal towns of as many 'kingdoms', or of confederations, 
making up the geographical unit here called the Upper Country. 
This is certain, at least for Mari, 125 miles to the north-west of 
Tuttul, and also on the Euphrates. In the Sumerian king-list 
this town is given as the capital of a dynasty of six kings, covering 
136 years of reign, coming just before the Third Dynasty of 
Kish, towards the middle of the third millennium? Futhermore, 
a certain number of votive inscriptions, dug up at Mari itself, 
and assigned with probability to the period 1mmediately before 
Sargon, acquaint us with several more indigenous kings of that 
time: Iku-Shamash,* Lamgi-Mari,® Iku-Shamagan and Iblul-il,® 
along with a number of persons belonging to their family or 
court? It seems likely, moreover, that the victorious visit of 
Sargon’ is testified on the site itself by the state of savage destruc- 
tion in which the pre-Sargonic sanctuaries have been redis- 
covered,? just as, somewhat later, annexation by the Agadean 
monarch left unequivocal traces. The Mari seized by Sargon, 
therefore, was the administrative centre of a kingdom already 
old, and it is certainly as such that it appears in the victory 
inscription. How far its territory extended we do not know, but 
if the hypothesis put forward above holds, one would suppose 

1 For the ‘Upper Country’, see Sit, 3, vol. 4, 113 4; for Subartum, $11, 8, 35 and 


93 f. 2 811, 16, 69 £.; $11, 18, 55. 
3 Sir, 14, 102 f. Only the first (doubtful) name is preserved. 
4 §u, 4, part v, pl. 2, no. 12146, 1. 5 811,27, 140 f. 
$ &rr, 19, 208. 7 Și, 27, 142 f£; S1, 19, 219 f. 


8 Or of Lugalzaggisi? see Sir, 19, 219 f£. ? Ibid. 
10 $11, 20, 153 £.; $11, 21, 195 and 199 ff. 
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that its frontiers made contact with those of Tuttul in the south, 
and those of Iarmuti and perhaps Ibla in the north. 

The identification of these last two geographical names is 
neither easy nor certain. Ibla, however, seems to have been in the 
valley of the Balikh, not far from Urshu,! about which we shall 
have more to say later.? The position of Iarmuti is not so clearly 
fixed. This place-name was at first identified with larim(m)uta, 
which in the Amarna letters* refers to a town at a site probably 
to the south of Byblos, the centre of a considerable trade in 
cereals. Then, in preference to this, the two names were dis- 
sociated and Iarmuti was sought to the north-west of Mari, but 
not necessarily on a direct line between Mari and Ibla.9 This dis- 
sociation is based on the fact that, in Sargon’s inscription, Iarmuti 
is before Ibla, and must therefore have been closer to Mari; and, 
above all, it was supposed unthinkable that Sargon should have 
carried his conquest of the west as far as to the south of Byblos. It 
is asserted, in fact, that since the ‘Forest of Cedars’ can hardly 
mean anything but the Amanus, and the ‘Mountains of Silver’ 
the Taurus, Sargon’s advance was directed decidedly northwards. 

If we consider the inscription in question, not as an itinerary, 
which it is not bound to be, but as the summing-up of the king’s 
campaigns, the two territories of Iarmuti and Ibla may have been 
situated, not one after the other along the route of Sargon's 
march, but in such a way that they formed its twofold goal: the 
one to the south, Iarmuti; the other to the north, Ibla. As the 
most distant part reached by Sargon or falling under his sway, 
the land of Iarmuti would have included the ' Forest of Cedars', 
by which we should perhaps understand the Lebanon" rather 
than the Amanus, which latter Naram-Sin, a little later, was to 
call the ‘Mountain of Cedars’. In the other direction the land of 
Ibla would have extended westwards as far as the Taurus foot- 
hills, the ‘Mountains of Silver’, among which the legend placed 
—probably as the extreme limit of the conqueror's advance—the 
locality of Purushkhanda.? 


1 $1, 17, 85 f; $1, 6, 31. Tell el-Biya', formerly proposed (Sit, 1, 28) as the 
site of Urshu, is probably that of Tuttul on the Baltkh, according to M. Dossin; for 
this place see below, p. 334, n. 9, and p. 559. 

2 C. 4.H. u3, ch. 1, sect. iv. 3 Gir, 22, 225. 

4 $i, 15, 1756 f. 5 Gir, 17, 85, and note 1. 9 Ibid. 86. 

? The ‘Cedar Forest’ of the Gilgamesh Epic was perhaps located in the Lebanon 
—see especially the fragment published in 7.N.E.8. 16 (1957), 254 f., esp. 260 
(rev. 13). 8 See below, p. 326. 

9 &ii, 29, 62 f., Sit, 12, 86 f. and gr. For the ‘colonies’ of merchants in Cappa- 
docia and for Purushkhanda, see below, pp. 708 ff and pp. 426 ff. 
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There is no real objection to this way of looking at things: by 
what tokens should anyone deem it impossible for Sargon, if not 
to have reached Iarimuta/Jarmuti, at least to have made a thrust 
in the direction of the most important trading centre which, we 
know from other sources, the region of Byblos had long been?! 
One of his successors, at any rate, made a detour southwards, 
because he boasts of having vanquished his enemies in the 
vicinity of Jebel el-Bishri.? 

The Syrian territory to the west of the kingdom of Mari would 
therefore have included, during this period, at least two large 
political units or confederations, of which an important centre, if 
not the capital, could be for the southern part the Mediterranean 
town of Iarmuti, and for the northern part the town of Ibla, in 
the region of the Balikh. The territory of Iarmuti must have 
comprised the Lebanon, at least, and because of this must have 
constituted for Mesopotamia an important source of timber and 
resin imports. The territory of Ibla extended at least as far as the 
eastern slopes of the Taurus, which would provide Sargon's sub- 
jects chiefly with metal and stone. This is about all that we can 
reasonably extract from this king's extremely concise inscription. 

We shall obtain some supplementary notes from the inscrip- 
tions of his third successor, Naram-Sin.? They tell us nothing 
more about Tuttul and Mari,* but they contain further informa- 
tion about the Upper Country proper. This is what we read in 
one commemorative inscription, of which only a copy, of the 
Old Babylonian period, was discovered at Ur:5 


In all time, (since) the creation of men, no king among kings had ravaged 
the land of Armanum and Ibla. Henceforth(?) the god Nergal, having opened 
the way for the valiant Naram-Sin, has delivered Armanum and Ibla into his 
hands and made him a grant also of the Amanus, Mountain of Cedars, and 
of the upper sea. So it is that, by the arm of Dagan, who has made his 
royalty prevail, the valiant Naram-Sin conquered Armanum and Ibla: from 
the bank of the Euphrates as far as Ulisum, he having subdued the peoples 
of whom Dagan had lately made him a grant, they have become liable to 
do service to his god Aba, and he has conquered Amanus, Mountain 
of Cedars. 


1 See below, pp. 343 ff. 2 See below, p. 327. 3 See below, pp. 440 ff. 

4 The name of the king of Mari at that time, Migir-Dagan (see $11, 2, 140, no. 9, 
rev. 17; Sir, 13, 25, no. 3), though not established for certain, is in itself quite 
credible; the text in which he appears is deeply imbued with legend, see $11, 9, 202, 
sub 44. 

5 &ri, 7, no. 275, cols. 1-111; $11, 9, 199; § 11, 13, 73 ff. The content of the text is 
confirmed, in its essentials, by an inscription belonging to that period; see Sir, 11; 
Sii, 9, 198. 
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When Dagan, having decided in favour of the valiant Naram-Sin, 
delivered Rish-Adad,! king of Arman into his hands, and he had bound him 
to the uprights of the entrance gate, he made himself a statue of dolerite 
and dedicated it to Sin in these terms: “Thus (says) the valiant Naram-Sin, 
king of the four regions. When, Dagan having delivered Armanum and 
Ibla into my hands, I had bound up Rish-Adad, the king of Armanum, it 
was then that I made my image (which is here)...’ 


The campaign here commemorated seems to have taken place 
only in what we have called the northern part of Sargon's con- 
quests. There is no question in it of Iarmuti and the ‘Forest of 
Cedars’, by which we have understood the Lebanon,? but only 
of Ibla and the ' Mountain of Cedars', which is formally identified 
as Amanus. The king was therefore making for Cappadocia, and 
in later years the heroic march of Naram-Sin, in Sargon's foot- 
steps, as far as Purushkhanda, was likewise celebrated in epic 
poems.? If the first words of the text are not put down to bombast 
or vanity, it would seem that in this geographical area, Naram- 
Sin's conquest was more complete or more lasting in its effects :4 
it is perhaps with this in mind that, naming Arman along with 
Ibla, he lays emphasis on the rigorous treatment to which he has 
subjected the king of that town, which does not appear in the 
inscriptions of Sargon. 

His account is not perspicuous, and widely differing geographi- 
cal and historical conclusions can be drawn from it. Should one 
see in the first paragraph, in particular, the narration of two 
successive periods of the same campaign, or, as appears to be 
more likely, a twofold, parallel exposition of the same conquest? 
In this case it would have been aimed at an area which began at 
Armanum-Ibla, otherwise called the ‘bank of the Euphrates’, 
and went as far as the Amanus and the Mediterranean—in 
other words, as far as the boundaries of Ulisum. Whatever the 
precise location of Armanum, it is clear that this town and the 
country of which it was then the capital, were more or less 
neighbours and allies of Ibla in the region around the Balikh 
and the Upper Euphrates. 

An interesting note is provided by the end of the account, 
which gives to the leading personage of the town, Rish-Adad, the 

1 Not Rid-Adad: see $11, 8, 103. 

2 See above, p. 324, and n. 7. 3 $11, 12, p. 69 f., and see above, p. 324, n. 9. 

4 He emphasizes that he has made the peoples subdued ‘liable to do the service 
of his own god'. 

5 See recently §11, 28, 12 f. In later legends Rish-Adad appears as king of Apishal, 


Sii, 10, 71. 
€ Contrary to the opinion of $1, 8, 103. 
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title of ‘king’. The town in question, like others which appear 
similarly in Agadean inscriptions, must therefore have been the 
administrative capital of a more or less extensive territory, or even 
of a more or less considerable confederation of small city states. 
There were no doubt a number of such ‘capitals’ at the time— 
not to mention towns of smaller importance—and the political 
geography of Syria was certainly more complicated than one 
would imagine from reading Sargon alone and taking him 
literally.1 Jarmuti and Ibla, the only places he mentions, are in 
fact joined on the one hand by Armanum and on the other by 
Ulisum. The last of these, which seems to mark the extreme limit 
of Naram-Sin's conquests, could be identified with the Ullaza of 
the Amarna letters? on the Mediterranean coast, at the level of 
Qadesh.? In that case it would have been the principal town of a 
kingdom, or confederation of these, stretching northwards along 
the coast, about as far as the Amanus. Naram-Sin, we observe, 
does not say he conquered the whole of this territory, and it is 
scarcely likely—leaving aside the southern part of the country 
and Palestine— that even north Syria came under the sway of 
the kings of Agade. Naram-Sin's campaign, coming after Sargon's 
and itself followed by the expedition of Shar-kali-sharri (to men- 
tion only those of which our texts have preserved the memory), 
shows clearly that each time there remained something to do, or 
to do again, in order to hold on to the country and the more or 
less important and more or less numerous political groups of 
which it was composed. 

Consequently, we find Naram-Sin's successor, Shar-kali-sharri,4 
again in the vicinity. In one of the years of his reign—the exact 
chronology of which we do not know—he boasts that he has 
defeated Amurru at Basar The second of these place-names 
refers to a group of mountains in the Syrian—Arabian desert, to 
the south-west of the mouth of the Balikh, in the direction of the 
Lebanon: it is the modern Jebel el-Bishri.5 We shall return to 
Amurru later on.’ For the moment it is enough to take note of 
this term, in the present context designating either a ‘kingdom’ 
which included in its territory the Basar mountains or a popula- 
tion of related or confederated clans which infested the moun- 
tainous region. 


1 For an example of Mesopotamian influence, if not rule, in Syrian cities not 
mentioned in the texts see §11, 5, 122 f. ? §u, 15, 1 415. 

3 $ı1, 6, 80; $11, 24, 78. 4 See below, pp. 454 ff. 

5 &i1 23, vol. 2, 1332: date å. See also $11, 9, 102, no. 2544; $11, 16, 149, n. 3. 

8 §1, 10, 73; Sri, 16, 136, 149, n. 3. 7 See below, pp. 559 ff. 
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III. CITIES OF THE EUPHRATES 
AND THE KHABUR 


It has been shown in an earlier chapter! that Mari was the seat of 
one of the dynasties listed by the compilers of the Sumerian king- 
lists as having held sway over the whole of south Mesopotamia 
for a time. The site of Mari, Tell el-Hariri, a short distance north 
of the border between Iraq and Syria, was situated in a strategic 
position of great importance, on the right bank of the Euphrates 
downstream of its junction with the Khabur.? Not many days' 
journey from the cities of Sumer, it had access to the well- 
populated valley of the Khabur and commanded the main trade 
route to the west, up the Euphrates to Carchemish and so across 
to the mouth of the Orontes and to the Beilàn pass, for the 
timber of Amanus and Lebanon and the mines of Anatolia. The 
earliest levels explored at Mari revealed a prosperous city of the 
Early Dynastic Period. No less than six temples? of this age, 
several times renewed and rebuilt, have been laid bare; five of 
these lay close together in what must have been the central 
quarter of the town, surrounded by houses. In one of them, the 
temple which the excavators assume to have been dedicated, like 
its successor of the second millennium, to Dagan the Amorite 
god, tablets in Sumerian were found which contained the names 
of a number of deities to whom specified food offerings were due. 
As well as Dagan, ten other deities appear in the records of early 
Mari, and all are members of the Sumerian pantheon.? The 
statues and statuettes found in these temples are Sumerian in 
almost every respect; they wear the so-called kaunakes, the sheep- 
skin cloak familiar from a thousand Sumerian representations, 
and are depicted in the attitude of worship equally well known 
from early Sumerian times. Among the objects found in the 
temple of Ishtar, on the edge of the mound, were hundreds of 
fragments of shell inlay, not unlike those of the celebrated 
‘standard’ of Ur,® showing themes both warlike and ritual, the 


1 See above, p. 115. 

2 §1, 4, 104 f.; $111, 10, 495 ff. See above, pp. 291 f. 

3 Sım, 11, 164; Sur, 12, 7 f. 

4 &irr, 12, 8. A tablet containing a list of more than thirty Sumerian deities, 
in the Early Dynastic palace of Mari, has been published by G. Dossin in R.A. 
61, 97 ff. 

5 §in, 15, 64 ff. See Plate. 30 (a) 

8 G, ro, pls. 36 f.; Sim, 17, 132 f.; see Plate 30 (c) and P. Calmeyer in C.-R. 
Rencontr. Assyriol. Internat. 15 (1966), 161 ff. 
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conduct of prisoners by dignitaries and soldiers,! and men and 
women carrying conical goblets.? Here the influence of Sumer 
was paramount, yet the kings of Mari have Semitic names in- 
scribed on their shoulders, and some features in the architecture 
of the temples have no parallel in the south.? In particular, the 
presence in the courtyard of the temple of Ninni-zaza of a stone 
baetyl* points the way to the west, to the standing stones of Gezer 
and Byblos, the masseböt of Canaan. Clearly the inhabitants of 
Mari, while adopting the dress and the deities of the Sumerian 
south, yet spoke an alien tongue and worshipped those deities 
with an alien ritual. There appear to have been at least two succes- 
sive palaces below the great eighteenth-century palace of Zimrilim.5 
The massive walls are preserved to a considerable height and 
enough has already been found to indicate the complexity and 
importance of the buildings. Charred beams from the upper of 
the two palaces have been identified as cedar,® presumably brought 
from the forested slopes of the Amanus or the Lebanon.’ 

Away to the north-east, too, in the Khabur valley, Sumerian 
influence was paramount, at least in material things. Here, in the 
space of no more than seventy-five square miles, there are more 
than five hundred zells the area must in ancient times have 
supported a large population. One of the largest of the mounds is 
Tell Brak, on the river Jaghjagha, a tributary of the Khabur in 
its upper reaches, forty-six miles south of the town of Nisibis. 
As yet nameless,® it was certainly a place of great importance 
from the beginning of the third millennium and probably even 
earlier. One of the chief reasons for its prosperity may have been 
the reputation enjoyed by its local deity, for in a temple of the 
Jamdat Nasr period (about 3000 s.c.) rebuilt at least three times, 
thousands of small stone images were found, carved in the shape 
of a human torso surmounted, in lieu of a face, with an enormous 
pair of eyes.!? Double idols with two pairs of eyes, and a larger 
and smaller pair together, may have represented man and wife or 
parent and child; one or two are topped by what appears to be a 
high conical headdress, perhaps a mark of rank. 'Spectacle idols' 
of somewhat similar form are found occasionally on sites of the 

1 &rr, 14, 136 f. and pl. ivi; Sur, 17, 138 £; A, 11, 199 f.i A, 9, 21 fẹ pl. 1v. 

2 §m, 11, 164 ff, fig. 11. . 

3 E.g. Sum, 14, 58 f, figs. 41-5. 

* §11, 20, 156 f., pl. xiv; A, 11, pl. vir. See Plate 38 (a). 

5 A, 10, 9, 26. 9 A, 8, 20; A, 10,9. 7 See above, p. 328. 

8 Sum, 4, 3 f; Sum, 7, 12; Sur, 6, 10 £5 $1, 4, 36 f. 

9? Sın, 1, 25; Suri, 7, 24. See above, pp. 306 ff. 

10 $i, 6, 33 ff., 150 f., pls. xxv, xxvi, LI, figs. 1-6. 
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Uruk period in Babylonia and Susa, but this is the largest known 
concentration of them! and it has been plausibly suggested that 
they may have been votive offerings to some anonymous healing 
deity, perhaps a goddess, who had more than a local reputation 
among those suffering from blindness or one of the prevalent 
diseases of the eye, and that Brak may have been a place of pilgri- 
mage, a kind of ancient Lourdes.? Amulets and seals in the form 
of animals, in a style typical of the best products of the Jamdat 
Nasr age,? and hundreds of thousands of small beads of crystal 
and glazed steatite, perhaps offerings of their personal adornment 
dedicated by worshippers at the shrine, were also neglected by 
the ancient plunderers; that their quest was for gold is suggested 
by the discovery of small strips of gold foil remaining from the 
mural decoration of the temple.* Built on a high mud-brick plat- 
form, and adorned with cone mosaic, the temple must have 
presented an imposing appearance. Access to the interior was by 
a ramp or stairway. At the further end of the long narrow 
sanctuary stood an altar of whitewashed clay, its front decorated 
with panels of gold and carved stone, blue, white and green.$ 
Rosettes of white marble and black shale decorated the walls." 
There is a striking similarity between the Eye Temple at Brak 
and those of the Jamdat Nasr period in Mesopotamia, especially 
the temple of Sin at Khafaji and the painted temple at ' Uqair.? 
But the curiously carved alabaster heads with grooved backs, 
perhaps intended for mounting on poles or attaching to wooden 
bodies, are unlike anything found in the valley of the Lower 
Euphrates, and seem to reflect a separate racial type and a differ- 
ent artistic tradition.? 

The characteristic hassock-shaped ' plano-convex' bricks which 
were used in the latest of the Eye Temples, together with 
pottery of typical Early Dynastic shapes and copper objects of 
Sumerian type, indicate that Tell Brak continued to prosper in 
the early part of the third millennium s.c.1? and that Mesopotam- 
ian influence still predominated. At Chagar Bazar, probably to 
be identified with the ancient Ashnakkum,H about twenty miles 
to the north-west of Brak, buildings of the Early Dynastic 


1 Sm, 7, 273 Sri, 6, 151 ff. 2 Ibid. 205 ff.; §1, 7, 25. 
3 §1n, 6, 40 f., 97 ff, 210 f., pls. vir-xvt, XLV-XLVII, LII. 

4 $i, 6, 32, 93 £., pl. mm. 5 §Jdid. pl. wit. 

6 Ibid. 93 f., 162 f., pls. 11, 1v, xxx. 

7 Ibid 59 f., 95 f., pls. v. xxx. 8 Ibid. 38 f., 6o ff. 


9 &in 7, 315; $n, 6, 53, 91 ff, pls. 1, 15 G, 10, 134 f., pl. 136. 
10 Sır, 7, 31 f; Sur, 4, 10; $ım, 5, 94 £.; Sum, 6, 54 f. 
11 §1v, 10, 74 f. See above pp. 304 ff. 
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Period had been largely swept away when the city was rebuilt in 
the second millennium, though the thickness of the mud-brick 
walling that remained was enough to tell the excavators that 
these had been the walls of public buildings of some considerable 
importance, rather than private houses.! T wo rich graves found in 
a trial sounding in the large mound of Tell Arbit, fifteen kilo- 
metres east of Chagar Bazar, contained metal objects of Sumerian 
type? together with grey and black burnished pottery which 
appears to have affinities with wares found to the east, in the 
Elburz region of northern Iran, rather than with the south.? 
It is not surprising that the area of the Upper Khabur should 
show such connexions, since merchant caravans, skirting the 
waterless desert, must at all times have used it in their journeys 
between east and west; Ashnakkum is mentioned in Babylonian 
itineraries as a stopping-place.* 

A layer of ashes lies over the Early Dynastic temples of Mari; 
they were rebuilt, but destroyed again not long afterwards.5 The 
first destruction may be due to Lugalzaggisi, who claims in his 
inscriptions to have marched to the Upper Sea, and the second 
to Sargon of Agade, who also passed that way on his march to 
the west. Either he or his successors must have rebuilt the 
city and a ‘cache’ of bronzes found in the debris overlying the 
temple of Dagan included objects dedicated by two of Naram- 
Sin's daughters, who were probably priestesses there—a custom 
associated particularly with the temple of the moon-god at Ur.? 
During the Agade period the Khabur Valley, together with part 
of northern and north-eastern Syria, must have come under the 
sway of the kings of Agade.® The most striking monument of 
this occupation 1s a remarkable brick structure with a frontage 
over a hundred yards long; its bricks were stamped with the 
name of the builder, Naram-Sin.1? Four spacious courtyards sur- 
rounded by long narrow magazines and enclosed in an encircling 
wall of formidable thickness proclaimed its function as a strong- 
hold and a repository rather than a royal residence; the palace 
had been looted and burnt and yielded, therefore, comparatively 
few objects, but enough was recovered to show that considerable 
wealth much have been stored within its walls, and carbonized 

1 Girt, 6, 115. 2 Grit, 6, 117, 133, figs. 12, 13. 

3 Similar pottery was found at Chagar Bazar and at nearby Germayir, §111, 7, 32. 
See above, pp. 304 ff. 


4 §1v, 10, 74 £., 82 f. 5 Sir, 11, 170; see above, p. 323. 
$ See above, p. 143 and below, p. 421. 7 Seeabove, p. 296 and below, pp. 424ff. 
8 &ri, 21, 195, 199 f., pl. xvii. 9 See above, p. 322 ff. 


10 6i, 6, 26 f., 63 f., pls. LIX, Lx; $ım, 7, 32 ff. 
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grains of wheat and barley found in the storerooms indicated 
that not only manufactured objects but also the agricultural pro- 
duce of the region was collected here, perhaps to be despatched to 
Agade.! In one of the rooms a fragment of an alabaster vase in- 
scribed with the name of ' Rimush, King of All, Smiter of Elam 
and Barakhshe’, a predecessor of Naram-Sin, was found? A 
scant hoard of cuneiform tablets bearing lists of men, provisions 
and domestic animals shows that here, as elsewhere, Akkadian 
scribes were going about their orderly business of cataloguing 
and recording.? 

Attention will later be drawn? to the rock stele near Diyarbakr 
which commemorates, it would seem, the farthest point of 
Naram-Sin's progress northwards. To the west of Brak, Akkadian 
control] has left no tangible mark save evidence of trade in 
material objects. The oval city wall at Tell Jidleh,5 350 metres 
long and never less than three metres thick, was dated by the 
excavators to the period of Sargon and Naram-Sin. Control of 
the Balikh valley was no less vital to the Akkadian conquerors 
than that of the Khabur, and the fortification of townships along 
the piedmont route leading from the Tigris to north Syria and 
the metal-bearing regions of the far west was, it would seem, an 
essential part of the imperial plan. Two small temples of about 
the same date as the Naram-Sin palace at Brak have been found 
further to the west at Tell Khuaira,® sixty kilometres west of 
Ras el-‘Ain between the Khabur and the Balikh. In front of the 
North Temple was a large oblong slab of stone, with cavities 
alongside it, perhaps to catch the blood of a slaughtered animal: 
a parallel has been drawn with the scene Be on an obelisk of 
Ashurnasirpal I, showing the sacrifice of an ox before the fagade 
of a temple. Cult objects of Akkadian type in a stone building to 
the south of the zell, together with a line of monolithic standing 
pillars,’ proclaimed this building also to have had some religious 
purpose and emphasize both the links with Mesopotamia and 
the essentially northern, non-Sumerian character of the cult. 
However, the remarkable burial rites practised in the stone 
building (Steinbau I) appear to be unique at this period, though 
they have been compared with later, Hittite funerary customs. 

At Jebelet el-Beidha, fifty miles to the west of Tell Halaf, two 


1 811,6, 63 f. 2 Ibid. 27, 66, 197; pl. L, no. 4. 
3 Sn, 1, 60 f. * See below, p. 443. 
5 Sn, 5, 117 fo figs. 4(2), 5. 5 §u 8; $i, 9. 


? Su, 8, 9 f., pls. 5-9. 
8 A, 6, 40 f.; see above, pp.310 ff. 
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stelae of black basalt, one nearly twelve ft. high, and a rough 
stone statue were found.! The figures carved on the stelae in 
crude imitation of Sumerian sculpture wear the fringed garments 
of the Early Dynastic warrior, and the monuments may perhaps 
have been erected by the citizens of this unknown town to com- 
memorate the triumphal passage of some Mesopotamian con- 
queror.? The name of Lugalzaggisi suggests itself, but we know 
nothing of his march to the Mediterranean? or what territorial 
conquests that march implied.‘ It is, however, more likely to have 
commemorated some local chieftain, since the discovery of a 
number of alabaster statues of votaries wearing the style of hair 
and beard and the sheepskin skirt of Mesopotamia? indicates that 
over a very wide area, fashion in dress transcended national 
boundaries. 


IV. CITIES OF THE PLAIN AND THE COAST 


Armies and merchants in ancient times habitually travelled 
along well-defined routes punctuated by towns and caravan- 
serais at which halts could be made for a night or more. One of 
these routes followed the Euphrates, by water and by land, past 
Rapiqu and Mari as far as Emar, near the modern Meskeneh,® 
where the river was abandoned for the intermittently watered 
stretch, a hundred miles westward through Aleppo to the coast, 
or by way of Oatna to the ports of Lebanon or to Hazor and 
the highway leading to Egypt." The Tigris route? left Assyria 
considerably north of Ashur, and skirting the Jebel Sinjar, 
followed the piedmont route through the upper reaches of the 
Khabur basin and the valley of the Balikh.? The Euphrates was 
then crossed at one of several points according to the ultimate 
destination of the travellers: at one time or another, Abattum, 
Til Barsib and Carchemish were all places where the crossing 
could be made.! The site of Abattum is not so far known, but 
both Til Barsib, the modern Tell Ahmar, and Carchemish, today 
called Jeráblus, were occupied during the third millennium. In 
both sites, so excavation has shown, the inhabitants at first buried 

1 Sm, 16, 226 ff., pls. xn, rx; G, 10, 135 f., fig. 59. 

? G, 10, 59. 3 See above, p. 331, n. 6. 

4 See above, pp. 323 f. 5 A, 5, figs. 12-28; A, 6, figs. 11-15. 

® rv, 10, 81, 86; §iv, 11, 115 f; §iv, 14, 108 f. 

7 &ıv, 10, 86; $1, 4, 182 f. with maps in figs. 17 and 18. 

8 §iv, 10, 71, 87; $ıv, 15, 265 ff. ? G, 11, 40 f. 

10 $1v, 10, 80; $ıv, 11, 119; $1, 6, 8o. 
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their dead in pots under the floors of their houses, and later in 
rectangular cist graves lined with slabs of stone! with an armoury 
of weapons and a liberal store of pottery vessels to supply them 
in the next world. In several instances, at Carchemish, pot burials 
and cist burials were found in the same room, a fact which sug- 
gested to the excavator that the older, indigenous population 
continued to practise their ancient funerary rites, as a conquered 
people, alongside their conquerors.? 

The large hypogeum at Til Barsib has been variously dated.? 
Some of the remarkably large number of pots found in this tomb 
—over a thousand—may have been deposited there later, at 
some time in the first quarter of the second millennium s.c., but 
the majority are almost certainly older, probably contemporary 
with the latest phase of the Early Dynastic period in Mesopo- 
tamia. If this is so, a plausible explanation may be that the tomb 
was one of a chieftain or local hero whose cult was maintained 
for some centuries after his death by depositing offerings.* The 
skeletons of the two adults buried in the tomb had been disturbed. 
The earliest objects found in the burial included a rein-ring and 
weapons which are dated by analogy with material from other 
sites to the pre-Sargonic period.5 Among the pots were a number 
of high-stemmed goblets or ‘champagne-cups’, found also in 
some numbers in the cist graves of Carchemish;$ similar pots and 
weapons were found at Kara Hassan farther north.” During the 
latter part of the Early Bronze Age Carchemish was already a 
fortified city with strong defences: ring walls surrounded it on 
the landward sides, and towards the river there was a quay with 
a brick-lined watergate flanked by mud-brick walls built on 
stone foundations.? Til Barsib, whose early name is not known,? 
was probably of equal importance, judging by the size of the 
mound and the richness of the burials.1° 

No excavation has yet been possible on the site of Aleppo, an- 
other of the great cities of the second millennium B.c., and we can 
only suspect, from its possibly non-Semitic name Khalpu or Khalap, 
that the city was an early foundation." Trial soundings at Tell 


1 &iv, 28, vol. ın, 23, 218 ff. pls. 56-61; §1v, 25, 96 F., figs. 28-38. 

2 §iv, 30, 88 ff. 3 &rv, 17, 338 £.; G, 18, 81 ff. 
4 Sıv, 17, 339. 5 §iv, 17, 338 £ 

8 &iv, 30, 88 f., pl. xixa; $ıv, 28, vol. 11, 218 ff., pls. 50-59. 

7 &rv, 30, 89; G, 18, 80 ff. 

8 $iv, 28, vol. 11, 38 f., 58 $., pls. 3-17 

9 $rv, 10, 79; $ıv, 11, 119 suggests that it may have been Tuttul. 

10 $rv, 17, 338 f. 
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Rifa‘at, which is probably the site of the city Arpad, later the capi- 
tal of the Aramaean state Bit Agusi, have not so far penetrated to 
levels of the Early Bronze Age, though a few graves which have 
been unearthed in the vicinity suggest that at that time the mound 
was already inhabited;! the early name of the town is unknown. 
A preliminary survey undertaken in the once thickly-populated 
region south of Aleppo? has shown that there, too, there were 
settlements of the Early Bronze Age. They include the large 
mounds Tell Tuqàn and Tell Afis; the latter is thought to be the 
site of the Aramaean city Khazrek (Hatarikka in Assyrian texts)? 
The earliest level so far encountered at Tell Mardikh* appears not 
to be earlier thant he end of the third millennium B.c., and is there- 
fore outside the scope of this chapter. 

The way to Anatolia led through the ‘Amüg, the plain of 
Antioch, north of the point where the Orontes river, bursting the 
barrier of the mountains, abruptly changes its course and flows 
westwards to the Mediterranean. This plain, the later kingdom of 
Unqi or Khattina,? was an areaof great strategic importance, for 
whoever held it possessed the key which opened the passes through 
the Taurus to the rich mineral region beyond and commanded 
access also to the forest-clad slopes of the Amanus, the ' Moun- 
tain of Cedars' sought by the Akkadians and their successors 
through the ages. Ancient mounds strewn plentifully over the 
surface of the plain bear witness to its prosperity and fertility in 
ancient times.? North of the modern road from Aleppo to Antioch, 
excavations have been conducted on several of these mounds and 
their history elucidated in terms of stratified remains. None of 
the group of five proved to have been a town of any great size 
and all were probably villages, without imposing buildings, so 
that no adequate idea could be gained by the excavators of the 
attainments of the Early Bronze Age plain-dwellers in terms of 
architecture and town-planning; moreover none of the sites was 
more than partially explored and few whole house-plans could be 
elucidated. Four phases of occupation were distinguished, 
representing nearly a thousand years of gradual development, 
for time moved slowly in the third millennium s.c.; each phase 
was distinguished by certain general features, though they were 
separated by no clear evidence of disaster such as the layers of 


1 $iv, 23, 87. 2 A, 4. 

3 G, 6, 237 f. 5 A, I. 

5 G, 6, 425. 
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ash and burnt brick which on some Syrian sites mark the passage 
of the destroyer.! 

In the earliest of the Bronze Age levels, numbered phase G by 
the excavators,? copper working was already advanced and a 
little bronze is found. The potter's wheel was in almost universal 
use. Stamp seals with linear designs continued a tradition going 
back to the earlier, Neolithic, occupation of the site,? but cylinder 
seals, introduced from Mesopotamia, made their first appearance ;? 
this and other links with the Khabur and southern Mesopo- 
tamia dated phase G to the 'protoliterate' or Jamdat Nasr period, 
that is to say a little before 3100 B.c., at which early time there 
must already have been intercourse between traders and travel- 
lers along the Euphrates route linking the 'Amüq plain with the 
cities of Sumer.? Contacts with Egypt, whether direct or indirect, 
are to be inferred from the presence of beads of glass and of deep 
blue faience;$ glazed objects were already being manufactured 
in the Nile valley from the Predynastic Period onwards." The 
characteristic tall jugs known as 'Syrian bottles', with handles 
and narrow necks, and sometimes decorated with a simple 
incised pattern of triangles filled with dots, have been found on 
many other sites also and were imported into Egypt; their preva- 
lence in north Syria may mean that they were of local manufac- 
ture.? They will be noticed again later in this chapter. 

The next level in the 'Amüq plain, phase H, is represented 
by a fairly large excavated area at Tell Judaidah and Tell Ta‘yinat 
and lesser soundings elsewhere. It is characterized by more ad- 
vanced techniques and the elaboration of domestic architecture; 
houses were larger and more complex in plan and furnished with 
better accessories in the shape of clay benches, silo pits, ovens 
and hearths.? A particular kind of portable hearth or andiron of 
earthenwarel? was associated with the sudden introduction of a 
new and striking type of pottery. The predominant colours are 
orange, black and tan, and the surface of the pots is highly bur- 
nished and had plastic decoration, usually in parallel ridges with 
a chevron border, done with a modelling tool when the clay was 


1 E.g. $ıv, 22, iv, chart 3; in G, 18, 534 ff. M. Schaeffer attributes these signs 
of disaster to earthquake. 2 §iv, 4, 259 f., 516 ff. 

3 Ibid. 329 f., fig. 253. 4 Ibid. 331 É., fig. 254; 516. 

5 Ibid. 517. According to Tadmor (A, 14) phase G should be subdivided into 
two, the first phase contemporary with E.B. I and the second with E.B. II in 
Palestine. $ &iv, 4, 341 f. 

? $v, 14, 157, 179 f. $v, 22, 43. 

8 &iv, 4, 270, fig. 211 nos. 11-165, pl. 28, nos. 12, 17. 

* Ibid. 345 ff. 10 Jid. 373, figs. 290 f. 
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still soft.! This pottery, known as ' Khirbet Karak ware’ from the 
site in Palestine where it was first encountered, has been much 
discussed. It has been found at Tabara el-Akrad near Acana, 
towards the coast? at Ras Shamra,? and farther south on the 
coastal plain in the regions of Jebeleh and Mantar,? though not 
farther south at Byblos; in the Orontes valley it is found at Hama,’ 
and in the south it occurs on Palestinian sites, notably at Khirbet 
Karak itself and at Megiddo, Beth-shan and 'Affüleh.9 It is not 
found on or east of the Euphrates.’ It was once thought that the 
introduction of this distinctive ceramic, which is not made on the 
potter's wheel (though that labour-saving device had long been in 
use) was a witness to the invasion of Syria and Palestine by a 
barbarian people;® that they came from Turkey was inferred 
from the close affinities seen between the pottery of Khirbet 
Karak and wares from the Anatolian plateau and the southern 
Caucasus? At Ras Shamra and at Oal'at er-Rüs near Jebeleh 
its introduction seems to have been immediately preceded by a 
conflagration, and the level at which it was found was poor in 
metal and other artifacts in comparison with the levels that pre- 
ceded and followed it,!° but on other sites there was no sign of 
destruction,!! many objects continued in use unaltered from the 
earlier period, and the wares themselves were imitated in local 
clay. Perhaps this spectacular and attractive pottery arrived in 
the hands of a few traders or immigrants, either by sea or through 
the Beilän pass, and was distributed through the plain of Antioch 
by way of the valley of the Bigä‘ to northern Palestine, where it 
enjoyed a considerable vogue.” Associated with this pottery were 
copper pins of various shapes and other metal objects which 
suggest a date early in the third millennium, perhaps about 
2700 B.c.; the cylinder seals were like those of the Jamdat Nasr 
period but metal objects such as ‘poker-butted spears’, found 
also at Carchemish, show affinities with a late phase of the Early 
Dynastic Period in Mesopotamia.!? Most of the pottery wares 
characteristic of this period continued to be made in the next 


1 §iv, 4, 358 f, 518 f., figs. 281-5; see above, pp. 213 f. 

3 §iv, 12, 115 ff; $ıv, 29, 31 ff. 3 Sıv, 22, iv, 204 ff. 

4 &iv, 8, 119 ff.; $ıv, 5, 214 ff. 

5 &iv, 9, 373 §1v, 13, 19 É., pl. v(4), (6). 

8 G, 1,76 £5 G, 14, 124 ff, fig. 20; $1v, 2, 93 f., fig. 2; G, 18, 211, 213; G, 
2, 13. ? &iv, 4, 519; $1v, 20, 25 f. 

8 §iv, 12, 118, n. 2; $ıv, 29, 32 fa; $ıv, 3, 356 ff.; $ıv, 2, 101 ff. 

9 &rv, 22, vol. 1v, xxxv £.; $ıv, 16, 190; $ıv, 3, 361; G, 18, 34, n. I, and 345. 

10 G, 18, 40 ff.; §1v, 22, vol. 1v, xxvi. ll §1v, 4, 517 ff; §1v, 12, 122. 

2 $iv, 3, 360 f. 13 $i, 4, 519; $1v, 16, 190. 
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phase (I) when theartof the potter reached a higher level of techni- 
cal skill; a similar repertory of wares and shapes is found in all 
the Early Bronze Age sites in North Syria.! Khirbet Karak ware 
had disappeared by the succeeding, latest E.B. phase (J) which 
contained a rich assemblage of metal objects and probably 
corresponded with the Sargonic period at Mari, Brak and 
elsewhere.” 

The Nahr el-‘Asi, the River Orontes of the classical geogra- 
phers, has its rise in the Biqa*, the rift valley which separates 
Lebanon from Antilebanon; it flows northwards through the 
deep gorge of the Ghäb, before rushing through a canyon and 
out into the calmer reaches of the ‘Ami plain on its westward 
course towards the sea? Two great sites in the Orontes valley 
whose origins archaeology can trace back into the third millen- 
nium and beyond, may be identified with cities which played a 
leading part in the history of the second millennium and after. 
Mishrifeh (Mesherfa), which is almost certainly the ancient 
Qatna,‘ stands on an affluent of the Orontes a little north of the 
modern city of Homs. Pottery and metalwork of the early 
level here, and in a large well-furnished tomb, have parallels in 
sites of North Syria of the later third millennium.5 On the high 
mound in Hama which marks the citadel of the ancient city 
Hamath, nearly forty kilometres to the north,® deep soundings 
were made below the level of the first and second millennium 
occupation. The lowest level here reached was Neolithic, and 
the two succeeding were identified as being contemporary with 
the Jamdat Nasr and Early Dynastic levels elsewhere, while level 
J, in its earlier phases, was dated by related objects to a date 
between 2400 and 2200 B.c. Hama is not mentioned in the Mari 
letters but is probably to be identified among the names of 
Egypt's potential enemies in the so-called Execration Texts of 
the early second millennium;? though the excavators removed 
only a small portion of the mound in their probings, enough 
was found to show that in the Early Bronze Age it was already 
a prosperous town with narrow streets and closely packed houses.1? 

At several levels of the mound, a layer of burnt debris was 
observed which appeared to indicate sudden disaster. The thickest 

1 Srv, 4, 396 F., 520 f. 2 Ibid. 429 f., 521 ff. 

3 §1, 24, 208 and fig. 31. 

* §iv, 6; G, 18, 116 f.; $v, 8, 307; $1, 6, 121. 

5 iv, 6, ITI fa, 144 f., pls. xuui-xzvi. 

$ $1, 6, 114. ? $1v, 9; $ıv, 13. 

8 §1, 23, 93. 9 See below, pp. 541 and 548 f. 
10 §iv, 9, 14 f., figs. 10, 19, 56. 
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and most marked of these destruction levels was between levels 
J 4 and J 5, somewhat before 2200 B.c.,! after which, it appears, 
the orderly plan of the former city was abandoned, and houses, 
set in disorder, were less well built and of more modest plan than 
formerly; a period of stagnation was observed in the crafts and 
the arts.? At Tell Masin, sixteen kilometres from Hama, a similar 
layer of burning was observed in the latest Early Bronze level.? 
To whom can such wholesale destruction be attributed? It is 
tempting to suggest that it may have been Naram-Sin, if his 
route took him south-west on his march to the sea, past Hama and 
throughthe gap formed by the valley of the Nahr el-Kebir between 
the Lebanon and its northern extension, the Jebel Ansäriyyah, to 
Iarimuta on the coast.4 But this is pure speculation and it is 
perhaps wiser to regard the destruction of Hama at this time as an 
unchronicled episode in the never-ending drama of warfare be- 
tween neighbours that was characteristic of Syria's early history. 

South of the embouchure of the Orontes, and a little to the 
south of Mons Casius, or Jebel Aqra', the high promontory 
which acts as a landmark to sailors and can be seen on a clear day 
from Cyprus, lies the low hill which marks the site of Ugarit. 
The remarkable excavations begun at Ras Shamra in 1929 and 
still every year enriching our knowledge of the past of Phoenicia 
have revealed a civilization unfolding continuously since Neoli- 
thic times. The excavators recognize five major phases in the 
history of their site:9 after the Neolithic, or fifth, level, the next 
is dated to the Chalcolithic age, in the first half of the fourth 
millennium B.c.; the third, a deep stratum representing a millen- 
nium and a half of human occupation of the site, is assigned to 
the Late Chalcolithic Age (Levels IIIC and B) and the Early 
Bronze Age (III A), also called ‘Ugarit Ancien 3'.$ These early 
levels have been reached only in a number of deep sondages in 
various parts of the mound" and no considerable area has been 
laid bare. The story told by the remains in these early levels is 
somewhat different from that of the settlements on the inland 
plain: here on the coast the pe of the Early Bronze Age were 
less advanced than their forerunners, whose fine Chalcolithic 
painted pottery gave way to coarser unpainted wares; finds are 
sparse, the techniques of flintwork are poorer, and there is very 


1 Gv. 9, 80 f., 278. 2 Ibid. 272 ff. 

3 &iv, 7, 124 ff. 4 §1, 6, 16 f; $1, 14, 262. See, however, above, p. 324. 

5 &iv, 22, vol. 1v, xxx; G, 18, 8 f., pls. v-xı1; $ıv, 21, 241 f. 

$ &iv, 22, vol. iv, xxix ff., 151 ff. For the ‘Chalcolithic’ levels see C.4.H. 13, 
Ch. vill, sect, 1. 7 &iv, 22, vol. 1v, xxi f., 415 ff. 
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little metal! Disaster must have overtaken these people, for 
above their remains, and above and after a level of burning and 
destruction, came the Khirbet Karak wares and with them large 
piriform jars with a distinctive combed decoration which are 
found elsewhere down the coast where trial excavations were 
carried out, at El-Hammam and Tell Simiriyan,? though they 
are not found in Anatolia or inland in Syria. They may have been 
used for the storage or transport of oil, for several were found 
by the side of a large oil press found in a sozdage south of the 
‘Library of the High Priest’ ;? the vats were estimated to have a 
capacity of 800 litres or more. In the uppermost layers of Level 
IIIA, and under the level of destruction preceding or heralding 
the arrival of the ‘porteurs de torgues’* are the remains of a 
people who, to judge by their weapons and pottery, had been in 
touch with the people of Level J in the 'Amüq and Levels J 
and K at Hama; on the latter site, as at Ras Shamra, there are 
round silos dug in the ground in the courtyards or by the side 
of houses.5 

It is not yet possible in the absence of texts, or until more infor- 
mation can be furnished by archaeology, to obtain more than a 
very incomplete picture of material civilization in Syria in the 
early Bronze Age. It was an age of urban development, with all 
that this implies in terms of social organization within a closely 
knit community. Weapons imply armies, and temples, priest- 
hoods. We must imagine Syria to have been divided then, as it 
was later, into a number of small kingdoms each centred around 
some city or group of cities. Houses appear to have been well 
furnished with ovens and hearth, benches and storage bins, and 
the larger ones had a courtyard and a number of rooms; at Mari 
there was a well-designed drainage system.9 Usually the houses 
were rectangular, though they may have had beehive roofs as 
they do in the area today;? a clay model of a round house was 
found in the pre-Sargonic level at Mari. Of the movable furniture 
all that has survived is the crockery; a wide variety of pots and 
dishes, some large and coarse for storage and cookery, others fine 
and well baked, indicating the use of the slow wheel and of a 
proper kiln with a separate combustion chamber. Elaborate 

1 §iv, 22, vol. iv, 200 ff.; $ıv, 21, 229 ff. 

2 Sıv, 22, vol. 1v, xxvii; $ 1v, 5, 214 ff.; G, 6, 118. 

3 Sıv, 22, vol. Iv, xxviii, 420 ff., figs 6-13, 42. 

4 §iv, 22, vol. rt, 49 ff.; see below, p. 585. 

5 &iv, 22, vol. ıv, 229 ff.; $ıv, 9, 38 f., figs. 51-2. 

6 §in, r4, 48 f. and pl. ix. 7 &iv, 20, 19 and pl. 1(3). 

8 §u, 21, 192, pl. xv, cf. Sui, 14, 39f, figs. 5172; A, 11, 293 ff. and figs. 31 1-13. 
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shapes like the ‘champagne goblet’ could be turned out in mass 
production, showing a specialization of trades within the com- 
munity ;! well-made jugs of thin, burnished ‘metallic ware’ were 
exported far afield to Palestine and Egypt, perhaps containing 
some such commodity as olive oil or wine.” 

The coppersmiths of the third millennium, too, traded their 
wares and it may be that itinerant smiths travelled from town to 
town, judging by the close similarity of such objects as toggle- 
pins? spear-heads with the tang bent to secure it within the 
wooden shaft,* and shaft-hole axes. Considerable developments 
in metallurgical technique took place during the period; a delib- 
erate admixture of tin with copper ores resulted in the first bronze 
objects, perhaps about 2700 B.c.,® and a fragment of iron found 
in a grave of Early Dynastic date at Tell Chagar Bazar, when 
analysed, proved not to be meteoric.’ Iron objects, though rare, 
are found in Anatolia ina third-millennium context; the metal did 
not, however, come into general use for more than a thousand 
years thereafter. Bronze objects were cast in open moulds and 
also by the more complicated cire perdue process.® It is probable 
that these and other advanced techniques of metallurgy came 
from Mesopotamia. Decorated bone handles, presumably for 
hafting to metal tools, were associated with Khirbet Karak wares 
on some sites.10 Barley and wheat were cultivated, and cattle, 
sheep, goats, asses, dogs and perhaps the pig were domesticated.!! 
Much of the prosperity of North Syria must have come from 
the manufacture of wine and olive oil, and the large size of the 
Ras Shamra oil-press indicates that it was intended for more 
than merely domestic production.!? Murex shells found at Tell 
Judaidah hint that, somewhere along the north Phoenician 
coast, the purple dye industry already flourished.!? 

Six little bronze figurines found together in a cache in the first 


1 $iv, 4, 259, 264. ? See below, p. 350. 
3 §iv, 4, 351, 376, fig. 292, pl. 53; $ıv, 22, vol. 1v, 226 f.; Sin, 6, 166 f., 
pl. xxxi. 
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8 Sri, 17, pls. 144-5. 
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Early Bronze village at Tell Judaidah in the 'Amüq plain! give 
precious information about the panoply of the warriors and the 
feminine fashions of the day. They stand virtually naked, in an 
attitude which in Sumer would be interpreted as of adoration 
before a deity, and were almost certainly votive figures set in 
some shrine.? The male figures wear broad belts and a torque or 
collar around the throat; they are armed with spear and mace, 
one in either hand, and have conical helmets with a small spike 
at the apex. The women have their hair elaborately dressed, 
with a fillet or plait around the crown of the head and a chignon 
hanging behind, covering the nape of the neck; three or four 
ringlets hang down on either side of the head and the coiffure is 
crowned by a crescent-shaped cap. Traces of silver at the neck 
indicate that two of the figures may have worn a necklace or 
collar, in one case perhaps a double collar.? Elaborate styles of 
hairdressing are seen on other clay figures from the same area, 
found unstratified but of similar date; one of the figures wears a 
high collar of flattened clay pellets perhaps representing a bead 
gorget. The high felt hat or polos worn by the wives of high 
officials at Mari? is not found further west. 

The physiognomy of the little bronze figures is striking: they 
have large straight noses and jutting chins, but these characteris- 
tics and the slant of the disproportionately large eyes may be due 
to over-emphasis by the modeller. The men wear a short fringe- 
beard. The figures show too that circumcision was practised in 
north Syria in the third millennium s.c., as it was in ancient 
Egypt, though not in Mesopotamia with the exception of Tepe 
Gawra in the north, where a Syrian (west Semitic) element in the 
population is suggested. The beaky nose and high cheekbones 
are seen in part of a clay 'face vase' from the latest Early Bronze 
Age level at Judaidah’ but perhaps we should again not insist on 
the degree of accuracy of the portraiture. The carved heads from 
Tell Brak? and a stone head from Hama? have a cruder ap- 
pearance: while certain features of the carving have been com- 
pared with Sumerian glyptic, there are distinctive features which 
mark them as Syrian.!® Bronze toggle-pins must have been the 
usual fastening for garments such as cloaks; model boots, with 

1 Gv, 4, 300 f., figs. 240-245 and pls. 56-64; G, 10, 134 and pl. 135. See 
Plate 38 (4). 2 §iv, 16, 190; $1v, 4, 517. 

3 §rv, 4, 305 ff. a Ibid. 466, fig. 368. 

5 § iri, 14, 84 ff. pls. 36-37; Sur, 11, 164; A, t1, 97, fig. 134. 

$ Sr, 15, 99, pl. xLv1B; G, 7, 1, 445 £.; A, 13. 
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lace markings, rolled-down tops and slightly upturned toes show 
that, in north Syria, footwear has changed little during the last 
five thousand years.! 

The north Syrian soldier appears to have been armed in much 
the same manner as his Sumerian neighbour; spears, javelins 
and daggers, maces with pear-shaped heads and battle-axes with 
sockets for the shaft are the usual weapons. Clay models of 
chariots with two or four solid wheels are not uncommon? and 
chariots appear as a recurrent motif on Syrian cylinder seals of 
Early Dynastic date. Judging by Mesopotamian parallels, the 
chariot of the age, so heavy and solid that it was usually drawn by 
four onagers or asses, was an essential weapon of war as well as a 
means of transport.* Camels of the single-humped variety were 
probably domesticated early by the desert nomads, though there 
is no evidence for their use by travellers along the main highways 
of commerce until much later.5 Boats with three oarsmen apiece 
are depicted on an impression of a cylinder seal found at Hama.® 


V. BYBLOS AND THE LAND OF NEGAU 


The Phoenicians of Roman times had a tradition that Byblos was 
the most ancient of cities, and that it had been founded by the 
god Ba‘al-Kronos.’ It occupied a site well favoured by nature, on a 
low rocky promontory surrounded by a fertile plain and backed 
by an amphitheatre of thickly forested mountains; a natural 
spring provided a focal point for settlement, and just to the north 
of the promontory was a sheltered beach where the little ships of 
antiquity could be drawn up to safety during the westerly gales of 
winter.? Archaeological investigation at Jubeil, the site of Byblos, 
has shown that the city had indeed a very long history and 
may claim to be one of the longest continually inhabited cities in 
the Near East. A Neolithic settlement, dating at least as far back 
as the fifth millennium B.c., was succeeded by a larger, Chalco- 
lithic village in which small circular huts and rectangular apsidal 
cottages show slow development through the fourth millennium, 
in the later phases being sometimes grouped together in islands, 

t §in, 6, 99 f., pl. vin, no. 6, pl. 111, no. 19. 

2 §iv, 13, 37 Æ., 60, figs. 12-14; Srt, 9, Abb. 44 (a); Sit, 6, 215 f. 

3 §1v, 1, 78 ff., figs. 23-6, pl. 6(5). 

4 Sir, 17, 37 Æ, pls. 128-133. See above, pp. 122 f. 

5 &iv, 27, 520 f; $1, 9, 27 and n. 2; $1, 16, x; $ıv, 14, 3. 

8 iv, 13, pl. xiv(1). ?* G, 6, 63 #.; G, 16, 67. 

8 G, 16, 68, fig. 4; §v, 4, 1, pl. ccxir. 
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the beginnings of town planning.! One of the rectangular houses 
had a Jar beneath its floor in which a child had been buried, and 
skeletons in pots are found over a wide area of the site. Some of 
the jars bore the impression of a stamp seal, either as a mark of 
ownership, or to identify the maker.? The simple geometrical 
and animal designs on these sealings recall those of the Uruk 
period in Mesopotamia and point to a date in the fourth millen- 
nium for the Chalcolithic period at Byblos.? Unfortunately it has 
not been possible to relate the artifacts found in these early levels 
to the evolution of architectural techniques. This difficulty 
results from the method adopted by the excavators, namely to 
remove the soil, square by square, in rigidly horizontal layers of 
uniform thickness until the whole surface is exposed to bed-rock.* 
Although by this method of 'total excavation'? no object is 
missed, the uneven surface of the rock and the varying thickness 
of occupation-layers in different parts of the site have led to con- 
siderable difficulty in reconstructing the history of early Byblos.® 

In the levels of the fourth millennium there is no sign of the 
Egyptian influence which was later to become paramount in 
Byblos. Associated with the stamp seals in jar burials were pear- 
shaped mace-heads and other objects which point to ultimate 
contact with Mesopotamia" and it may have been from the east 
that the Chalcolithic inhabitants of Byblos acquired their know- 
ledge of the working of copper. This new technique, a vital and 
revolutionary step in human evolution, made rapid strides in the 
west, and it seems likely that the Byblites were among the earliest 
people to work in bronze.? In the Kesrwan district of Lebanon, 
in the mountains behind Byblos, tin and copper ores are, by a 
rare chance, found together, and an accidental mixture of alluvial 
ores in gravel near the mouths of the rivers Fedar (Phaedrus) and 
Ibrahim (Adonis), both of which flow through the metal-bearing 
district and debouch a little to the south of Byblos, could have 
been found to produce a metal harder and more durable than 
copper.? The city was a centre of bronze-working in the time of 
the Egyptian Middle Kingdom, judging by the great hoard of 
bronzes Iud in the ‘Syrian Temple’ (Building II).1? The earliest 
well-dated objects of bronze, however, come from sites in north 

1 hy, 5, 725:$v, 3, 6 f. 2 $v, 3, 56. 

3 Ibid. 46. 4 G, 18, so ff. 
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Syria! and pending further evidence priority in this respect 
must be withheld from the metal-workers of Byblos. 

During the epoch corresponding with the Jamdat Nasr period 
in Mesopotamia,” Byblos was already a town. The slow potter's 
wheel was in use, copper was in greater supply, houses were 
rectangular and had several rooms, with wooden pillars on stone 
bases supporting, no doubt, an axial ridge-pole and a gabled 
roof? Pebbled streets with a central drain were wide enough for 
wheeled vehicles. The first temples appear, simple buildings 
enough, but built with the care that befitted houses of the gods, 
with foundations of well-dressed sandstone.* The stamp seals now 
gave way to cylinder seals, usually with a frieze of animals, so 
clearly cut that it has been suggested they may have been of wood 
rather than stone. Here again the influence was from Sumer, 
but during the early centuries of the third millennium objects 
of Egyptian manufacture make their appearance and become 
ever more frequent.® The earliest closely dated object is a frag- 
ment of a stone vase bearing the name of the Second Dynasty 
king Khasekhemwy;’ fragments with the names of Cheops and 
Mycerinus of the Fourth Dynasty, of Unas, and of most of 
the Sixth Dynasty kings, proclaim the pharaohs’ interest,? 
and so do certain other objects uninscribed but manifestly 
made in Egypt and dated by their style to the Third to Sixth 
Dynasties: polished axes, flint knives, cylindrical beads of alabaster, 
statuettes resembling those found at Hierakonpolis, and frag- 
ments of stone objects in stones such as alabaster and schist 
which can only have come from the Nile valley.!? Most of the 
objects bearing royal cartouches are vases of alabaster or lime- 
stone, but during the reigns of Phiops I and II, small stone 
containers in the form of squatting apes nursing their young 
were also sent; perhaps these were designed for the sacred oils 
used in some ceremony or cult.! Moreover, several of the Sixth 
Dynasty vases are inscribed in honour of the jubilee or Sed- 
festival of these two kings, and may therefore have been royal 
gifts sent on the occasion of a local celebration of this important 
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event.| Important, that is, to the Egyptians themselves, but 
what interest had the Byblites in such ceremonies? To suppose 
that they were intended for the ritual needs of a few Egyptian 
immigrants resident in Byblos is to underestimate the closeness 
of the links which bound Egypt and Byblos throughout their 
history, from the Early Dynastic period and even earlier, to the 
latest classical times. 

To the Egyptians, Byblos was the key to 'God's Land"? the 
Lebanon on whose steep slopes grew the timber trees they coveted. 
Their own country produced no tall trees except the coarse- 
grained palms whose trunks were suitable only for roofing and 
rough constructional work. Small planks of moderately fine 
grain, suitable for cabinet-making, could be obtained from the 
tamarisk, the sidder, and the sycomore-fig, but but for archi- 
tectural purposes, for the long beams which spanned floors and 
roofs, as well as for columns and the spars of ships, conifers such 
as as pine, fir or cedar were needed and even in predynastic graves 
traces of coniferous wood are found which can only have come from 
the north. The funerary furniture of Meryib, found at Giza, well 
illustrates both the value and the scarcity of this foreign timber, 
for the fine carpentry of the inner coffin, of long well-cut deal 
planks, contrasts with the clumsy workmanship of the outer, of 
crooked pieces sawn from a bent piece of sycomore.9 The long 
flagstaves which stood at the entrance to temples and the wooden 
pillars of the temples of the early period must have been of 
coniferous wood. Deal was used for the doors of Sneferu's palace? 
and for the roofing of his pyramid chamber;? the Palermo Stone 
records that he brought forty shiploads of timber and built with it 
forty-four boats, some of them 100 cubits, that is, more than 
170 ft. long.? The wood was of two different varieties, cf and 
mrw; both these kinds of timber were regularly used in ship- 
building.!° Mrw wood was red and was probably cedar, while the 
yellowish «i has been identified not only with cedar (cedrus 
Libani)! but also with various other of the coniferous trees which 
today grow in the mountains of Syria: the cypress (cupressus 
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sempervirens),! pine (pinus halepensis), fir (abies cilicica and 
maple:* all but the last have been identified in the analysis of 
objects of Old Kingdom date in Egypt.? It is probable that the 
ancient Egyptians applied the name c$ indiscriminately to several 
species of conifer which, being familiar to them rather in the 
shape of logs of timber than as growing trees, they did not clearly 
distinguish. A third foreign wood mentioned less frequently in 
the Old Kingdom, w‘z, whose berries are mentioned in a later 
prescription for a medicament, was probably juniper.’ Hornbeam, 
which today grows in Europe and Asia Minor, was the material 
for one of the oars of Cheops’ funerary boat;8 timbers of the 
boat's hull were identified by analysis as juniper and 'cedar of 
Lebanon or an allied species’. Some of the logs used must have 
been of enormous size, for several of the planking beams are 
nearly sixty feet long.1? We are reminded that Sennefer, sent by 
Tuthmosis III to fetch timber from Lebanon, brought back 'the 
choicest trees, sixty cubits tall, more pointed than ears of corn', 
surely a description of the Aleppo pine. 

Resin, a by-product of cedar, fir or pine, was early in demand 
for mummification; it was imported in jars, in small round 
lumps. Little is known of the materials and methods used by the 
Old Kingdom embalmers, but the pessimist of the Ipuwer text!? 
bemoans the loss of Byblos as a source of supply. ‘Finest cedar 
unguent, probably made from the resin of conifers, appears 
frequently in the offering-lists of the Old Kingdom.!? 

The Egyptians called Byblos by its most ancient name Kr, 
perhaps Kupna, whence derives the later Phoenician Gebal, ‘the 
mountain city’ and the modern diminutive Jubeil.14 The country 
in which the city was situated was called by them the land of 
Negau,!5 and its inhabitants Fenkhu, a word which probably 
means ‘woodcutters’.16 After felling and trimming in the moun- 
tains, the logs must have been brought down to the port of 
Byblos, perhaps by way of the Adonis river. A copper axe found 
in the bed of the river, engraved in Egyptian hieroglyphs with 
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the name of the gang of woodcutters to whom it had belonged,! 
indicates that the felling may have been done by Egyptian lumber- 
men, or perhaps by mixed gangs of Egyptians and Syrians under 
the supervision of Egyptian foremen. Some of the timber may 
have been used then and there on the seashore to build 'Byblos- 
boats’, könwr, the usual Egyptian word for ocean-going vessels.? 
These long, many-oared craft, with a tension cable or ‘hogging 
truss’ from stem to stern were much larger and of different 
build from the boats which plied on the Nile. They were used in 
the Mediterranean and on voyages down the Red Sea to Punt.* 
It is not certain whether the word £z: first denoted a ship built 
in Byblos, a ship built of Byblos timber, or merely a sea-going 
vessel used on the Byblos run. Timbers fashioned ready for 
building may in some cases have been brought by sea to Egyp- 
tian shipyards; the planks of the Cheops boat were numbered 
for easy assembly. Large logs for shipbuilding and other pur- 
poses were probably towed behind the transports, and smaller 
pieces piled on the deck, like the Tyrian tribute of a later age." 

The legend of the death of Osiris, as preserved in its most 
complete form by Plutarch in De Iside et Osiride,® contains a 
memory of the age-old link between Egypt and Byblos. After the 
murder of Osiris, according to this legend, his body, enclosed in a 
wooden coffin, floated over the sea to Byblos, where it came to 
rest on the shore by the side of a cedar-tree which grew up and 
enclosed it. The king of Byblos had the tree cut down and made 
into a pillar for his palace, but Isis, coming to Syria in search of 
Osiris, recognized it and by magical means obtained the body 
and brought it back to Egypt.? The character of the Osiris myth, 
involving the death and resurrection of a deity intimately con- 
nected with vegetation, has many associations with that of the 
young god Adonis, who was killed by a wild boar and mourned 
by Astarte. Lucian indeed specifically states that the mysteries of 
Adonis used to be celebrated in honour of Osiris.!? The Adonis 
river, only five miles from Byblos, was said to run red with the 
blood of the slain god,!! and farther up the valley at Afqa, where 
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the river gushes from a cave in an amphitheatre of sheer moun- 
tain cliffs, Astarte's rites were celebrated.! The story in an earlier 
form is embodied in the Ramesside romance of the Two Brothers,? 
in which tale Bata, whose fate resembles that of Osiris in many 
respects, hid his heart in the middle of a tree in the Valley of 
Pines, and died when the tree was cut down, but was sought and 
brought back to life by his brother. That the sacred pillar (dj@) 
of Osiris was originally a lopped conifer has been doubted,? but 
there are many similarities between the deities Osiris, Adonis 
and Tammuz-Marduk in his most ancient form* and it may be 
that the worship of Osiris was linked with a Syrian tree-cult 
from very early, perhaps prehistoric, times. As a source of 
the materials used in mummification and for coffins,® ‘God’s 
Land' would have held a special and sacred significance for the 
Egyptians. 

Astarte herself does not appear to have been known to the 
Egyptians at the time of their first contacts with Byblos, though 
she was later to occupy an important place in the pantheon;? in 
the Old Kingdom it was the anonymous mistress of Byblos who 
commanded their homage. Egyptian women of the time of the 
Middle Kingdom were sometimes called after her and objects 
were dedicated to her at Byblos; in Egypt she was given the 
cow-horned guise of the goddess Hathor.® It is possible that 
Hathor is mentioned by name on the cylinder seal of a ruler of 
Byblos, in the company of two male deities, Re of the Foreign 
Land and Khaitaw, elsewhere described as ‘he who is in Negau’, 
the particular deity of the tree-felling district of Lebanon? If 
this very tentative interpretation of the crudely drawn hieroglyphs 
is correctl? it affords precious evidence of an early Byblite triad, 
perhaps no later than the Fifth Dynasty.H 

The building from which many Old Kingdom. objects were 
recovered is considered by some to be an Egyptian temple,!? but 
this too 1s problematical and it may rather be that at Byblos the 
jubilee of the Egyptian king was solemnized in a local shrine, as 
an event closely touching the prosperity of Negau, for, at a time 
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when, as seems beyond doubt, trade between states was a mono- 
poly of rulers, upon the well-being of those rulers depended the 
continuance of prosperity. 

In exchange for the timber and resin of Byblos, and perhaps 
also for a little copper (though not for tin, since bronze did not 
come into regular use in Egyptuntil the New Kingdom),! Egyptian 
sailors brought with them manufactured articles for barter, such 
as metalwork and jewellery, stone vases filled with ointment; 
other commodities that suggest themselves are corn, linen, 
papyrus, ivory and gold. It may have been through Byblos that 
the Egyptians obtained their supplies of the prized blue stone, 
lapis lazuli, passed from hand to hand along the route from the 
mines of distant Badakhshän.? 

Pottery vessels of Asiatic type are frequently found in Egypt? 
in particular the tall one- or two-handled jugs known to archae- 
ologists as 'Syrian bottles', which have a wide distribution in 
Syria and Palestine.* Such jars are depicted, along with tethered 
bears, in a fragment of relief from the mortuary temple of King 
Sahure at Abusir.5 They may have contained wine or honey, or 
perhaps the moringa oil which is frequently mentioned as an 
Asiatic commodity®, or they may have been wine-jars re-used for 
the resin of Negau.? The clay 1s so uniform and so distinctive, 
whether found in Egypt, in Megiddo, in Byblos or in the plain 
of Antioch, that it is likely that the amphorae were made in one 
particular place.® The bears are of particular interest since this is 
the earliest evidence of a familiar practice: the monarchs of the 
ancient Near East, in the second millennium and later, kept 
exotic animals and birds caught in the course of their campaigns, 
or sent them as presents from fellow rulers, in a kind of zoological 
park in or near their palaces.? 

The arrival by boat of men, women and children, perhaps a 
delegation from Byblos,!? is also depicted in this temple, and a 
relief from the causeway of Unas' pyramid presents a somewhat 
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similar scene;! here the heavy seagoing vessels are in marked 
contrast with the Nile barges which bring granite columns from 
Aswan. The discovery of fragile furniture of Sahure in a tomb at 
Dorak in north-west Turkey has thrown fresh light on the range 
and seaworthiness of byblos-boats.? 

A thick layer of destruction and burning lies above the level 
at which objects of the Sixth Dynasty were found at Byblos;? the 
identity of the destroyers will be discussed elsewhere.4 In the 
level above, nothing Egyptian was found and it was clear from the 
relative poverty of the finds that the first golden age of Byblos 
had ended. The story of the revival of the fruitful commercial 
partnership between Byblos and Egypt is told in another chapter.5 


VI. EGYPTIANS IN SINAI AND PALESTINE 


The farmers of the Nile valley and the cattle-raising Delta 
dwellers had as their neighbours the nomads of the eastern 
desert, of the peninsula of Sinai, and of the Negeb. Whether all 
these people were of the same race and tongue we have no means 
of telling. The Egyptians themselves appear to have called them 
by several different names, sometimes indiscriminately; in 
general they called them ‘Those who live on Sand’ or Sand- 
dwellers, perhaps best translated as ‘bedawin’. There are early 
references to the ‘Easterners’ and to the /watiw, a word of 
uncertain origin perhaps meaning originally ‘pillar-folk’, in 
reference to their standing stones, or the '2/2mat used by bedawin 
to this day to mark their paths.? Yet another designation was 
Mentjiu, meaning perhaps ‘wild ones’;? the appellations Setjetiu 
and Amu, which come into use in the Old Kingdom, may possibly 
denote the Bowmen and the Throwstick-people respectively.® 
On the borders of the Delta, from time immemorial, small 
groups of these bedawin came to pasture their flocks,® tempted by 
the proximity of better grazing-grounds and possible loot. From 
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time to time, when they became too numerous or too trouble- 
some, the Egyptians would chase them out. The expulsion of 
Moses and the Israelites from the Land of Goshen was a single 
episode in a constantly recurring drama. One of the type-images 
of the Egyptian king was a heroic figure smiting an Asiatic: 
grasping a bearded, crouching figure by the topknot, the king 
strides forward, brandishing above his head the mace with 
which he is about to crush the head of his victim. This heraldic 
group appears on an ivory plaque of the First Dynasty king Den,? 
and recurs constantly thereafter as an ideographic group de- 
noting 'the King of Egypt victorious over his enemies'. On the 
pylons of New Kingdom temples the single prisoner is often 
multiplied to a plurality of supplicating wretches, identified by 
their features and attributes as Nubians, Libyans and Asiatics, and 
all grasped by the hair together in one improbable bunch.? 

There was further and hardly less cogent reason for punitive 
campaigns east of the Delta, namely to ensure the safe conduct of 
caravans en route to the mines of Sinai. The peninsula of Sinai, 
an inverted triangle wedged between Africa and Asia, has never 
been able to support more than a sparse population, eking out a 
precarious existence. A wide coastal plain of barren sand dunes 
rises to a hilly central plateau of gravel, intersected by water- 
courses that lead down to the Wadi el-‘Arish on the north, the 
River of Egypt,* debouching on the Mediterranean at El-'Arish, 
the ancient Raphia.5 The plateau is for the most part arid and 
barren, though when rain falls, as it does occasionally in winter, 
the flood, fed from a thousand trickles from the hills, pours in 
spate down the wadis, and when the bed dries, the bedawin 
plough the yellow silt and grow a catch-crop of barley or wheat. 
For the most part, however, the plateau is and always has been a 
desolate spot, the home of poor nomads whose herds feed on the 
scrub bushes and shelter from the noonday sun under an oc- 
casional tamarisk or stunted palm. 

The plateau rises towards the south, and it was among the 
towering mountains in the south-west of the peninsula that the 
ancient Egyptians found ores of copper, malachite, turquoise, 
chrysocolla and azurite.9 Leaving the Nile valley north of Helio- 
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polis! the donkey trains, laden with provisions and perhaps also 
charcoal for smelting, must have traversed the Wadi Tummilät 
and entered Sinai near the present town of Suez; travelling 
southwards along the sandy plain bordering the Red Sea, they 
would supplement their meagre water-supply from an occasional 
spring of brackish water; then, turning inland through a gorge, 
perhaps through Wadi esh-Shallal, the expedition entered a 
wilderness of granite and red sandstone, finally descending into 
the Wadi Maghira, the ‘Valley of Caves’, as it is called today, 
because the hillsides are honeycombed with the mouths of ancient 
workings.? Here they set up their windbreaks and builtroughstone 
houses to shelter them from the sudden cold of night and from 
prowling hyenas, lions and wolves. A wall built across the floor of 
the valley protected them from the danger of sudden flooding? 
Carved in the sandstone cliff above the mines, large figures of 
the king of Egypt smiting the nomads protected the miner from 
danger by magical means, and perhaps also recorded the forcible 
recruitment of local labour. The earliest of these inscriptions is 
that of Djoser of the Third Dynasty, who is shown brandishing 
his mace above a bearded prisoner whom he grasps by the top- 
knot.* Nearby were two stelae of King Sanakhte,? one of which, 
over the entrance to a mine, appears to mention ‘Hathor, Mistress 
of the Turquoise', who was later regarded as the patron goddess 
of the region. The relief left by Sekhemkhet's expedition depicts 
the ruler three times, as king of Upper Egypt with the white 
crown, as king of Lower Egypt with the red crown, and again 
with the white crown in the conventional attitude of smiting the 
local bedawin shaikh. The unnamed leader of the expedition 
caused himself to be depicted nearby." Early Fourth Dynasty 
kings are commemorated in the Wadi Maghära; both Sneferu, 
who was later regarded as the patron of the region, and Cheops 
left inscriptions; the latter is shown clubbing a prisoner in 
the presence of Thoth, who is elsewhere described as 'Lord 
of Foreign Lands', and was therefore appropriately invoked 
here? Activity in Sinai appears to have increased under the Fifth 
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and Sixth Dynasty kings; the best-cut of all the stelae is that 
of Sahure who is shown 'smiting the Mentjiu and crushing all 
foreign countries'.! The opening of a well in the area is perhaps 
symbolized by the tall vase carved on the tablet of Nyuserre Ini, 
the largest in the wadi, which bears the superscription ‘May 
Thoth, Lord of Foreign Lands, give cool draughts of water.'? 

In the Fifth Dynasty it became the regular custom for the 
leader of the expedition, no longer anonymous, to append his 
name to that of the king. Expeditions begin to be dated and the 
inscriptions, no longer symbolic, become records of actual events. 
Now it is not copper but mfka’t, turquoise, that is mentioned as 
the object of expeditions;? the region was known as 'the Terraces 
of Turquoise'* and as already stated, Hathor, the patron goddess 
of the region, was ' Mistress of the Turquoise'.5 This beautiful 
stone, beloved of the Egyptians at all periods and successfully 
imitated in glass when it was in short supply$, is still mined in 
Sinai; it occurs in nodules in a vein of purplish sandstone im- 
mediately below a metalliferous stratum. Mining methods were 
simple: galleries were driven into the soft sandstone, pillars of 
rock being left to support the roof at intervals. The marks of 
metal chisels are still visible on the walls and dolerite hammers 
which were used to crush the stone and extract the turquoise 
nodules still lie about." Beads of turquoise have been found in 
predynastic tombs,? and the four bracelets from the tomb of 
King Djer at Abydos are partly composed of beads and amulets of 
this stone.? [n one of the inscriptions set up by order of Djedkare 
Isesi in the Fifth Dynasty, it is said that the god (Thoth) ‘caused 
the costly stone to be discovered in the secret mine, by means of 
the writing of the god himself’. Turquoises tend to lose their 
colour with age, and the frequency of the search for ‘new tur- 
quoise’ was prompted by the desire to obtain gems of the finest 
colour for royal jewellery and the trappings of the gods. Expedi- 
tions of such importance were led by high officials, frequently 
the Treasurer of the God!! and the treasury staff, often listed in the 
inscriptions; the leaders and their retinue may often have gone 
part of the way by sea, as the presence of naval personnel such as 
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a ship's captain, a pilot and an overseer of ships’ crews suggests; 
probably they crossed the desert to some port on the Red Sea 
coast, perhaps El-Quseir, as expeditions to Punt were accustomed 
to do;? the discovery of a small Egyptian port, apparently of 
New Kingdom date, at El-Markhä’ on the coast of Sinai south of 
Abu Zenima suggests a possible point of disembarkation.? 

Whether or no the ancient Egyptians at this early time mined 
copper in Sinai is a matter still under dispute.? This metal was 
already in great demand in the Early Dynastic Period—the 
great tombs of the First Dynasty at Saqqara contained large 
quantities of copper objects, and ingots were probably intended 
to furnish the dead with a continuous supply of fresh arms and 
tools in the afterlife.5 There are deposits of copper in the eastern 
deserts of Egypt and in Nubia,® and ‘Asiatic copper’, imported 
on a large scale from Syria in the New Kingdom,’ may have found 
its way to Egypt through Byblos or some other port as yet un- 
discovered. Sinai itself is rich in copper ores, though the valleys of 
Maghära and Seräbit el-Khädim, the scene of Middle Kingdom 
turquoise mining,® do not themselves show signs of having con- 
tained large deposits. Yet in and around the huts of the miners in 
the Wadi Maghära, among pottery of the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms, were found large amounts of copper slag, chips of 
ore, crucibles and part of a mould for an ingot;? and huge slag 
heaps in the Wadi Nasb and the Wadi Baba, where there is 
water and a little vegetation, suggest that at some ancient time 
the ores must have been taken there for smelting, where fuel 
was more easily obtainable.1 Only once in a Middle Kingdom 
inscription is reference made to 'turquoise and copper' as the 
dual objects of an expedition to Sinai, yet the presence of a ‘con- 
troller of copper’ on the staff of Isesi's expeditionl? suggests that 
though turquoise was the main aim of these expeditions, and 
the only commodity worthy of so distinguished a mission, copper 
also was worked, perhaps by slave labour locally recruited.!? 

A little of the copper must have been brought back to Egypt 


1 $vr, 20, vol. 11, 11 f., 14, 63 f. 

2 §v, 25, II f.; §vi, 26, 121 f.; $vi, 20, vol. 11, 12 f. 

3 &vi, 20, vol. 11, 13, n. e. # §v, 8, 15; $v1, 20, vol. tr, 3 ff. 
5 $v1, 12, vol. 1, 20-57; $v1, 40, 81 f. 

$ $vi, 26, 136; $v, 14, 55; §vi, 15, 10f. 

? C.A.H. u3, ch. x, sect. v. 8 §v1, 20, vol. i1, 5 ff. 

9 $vi, 34, 51 f; $vi, 15, 56 ff. 

10 Ibid. 18, 27 f.; $vı, 20, vol. n, 5; $v1, 4, 13; $vı, 5, 580 f. 

U $vi, 20, vol. 11, 66, no. 23. 12 Ibid. 15, 61, no. 13. 

18 $v, 8, 15; $v, 31, 564. i 
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for other purposes: the ores malachite, chrysocolla and azurite 
were used as a colouring medium for glazes and glass,! and mala- 
chite, in spite of its rich green colour only very rarely used for 
beads and amulets,? is found commonly in ancient Egyptian 
graves from the Predynastic Period onwards, ground into powder 
for use as an eyepaint.? 

There is no evidence that the mines at Serabit el-Khadim to 
the north-east of Wadi Maghara were worked during the Old 
Kingdom, save the life-size figure of a hawk in grey marble 
inscribed with the name of Sneferu.* This king was later regarded 
as the patron of a region he may have been the first to open up; 
alternatively, the figure may have been brought from elsewhere 
when, in the Middle Kingdom, Serabit el-Khadim began to 
replace the Wadi Maghära as the main scene of Egyptian 
mining enterprise.? 

Beyond the Sinai desert lay Palestine, where already in the 
Early Bronze Age there were prosperous settlements that deserve 
the name of towns,® surrounded by fields and vineyards; cattle 
were pastured and fruit trees and olives cultivated." The road 
thither, called by the Egyptians ‘The Ways of Horus’, started 
at the frontier fortress of Sile, the modern Tell Abu Seifa near 
El-Qantara, and crossed the waterless stretch of desert, following 
the line of the salt lagoons, to El-'Arish (Rhinocolura) and thence 
to Gaza.® The journey was arduous and full of dangers, yet travel- 
lers made it from very early times. Commercial relations between 
Egypt and Palestine during the Early Dynastic Period have been 
discussed in an earlier chapter. Handled pitchers of red- 
burnished pottery with a stump base, known to some archaeolo- 
gists as the Abydos vase from its prevalence in First Dynasty 
tombs, have been found on Palestinian sites of the second Early 
Bronze period, when they appear to have been objects of frequent 
commercial interchange.!? An archaic cylinder seal found in the 
plain of Sharon! and a crude attempt at writing the name of King 
Narmer on a sherd from Tell Gath found with pots of Egyptian 
shape!? are further evidence of contact. Trade must have con- 
tinued during the Old Kingdom. At 'Ai, in the southern part of 

1 $v, 14, 160 f., 188 f. 

2 Ibid. 400. 3 Ibid. 8o, 210; $v, 2, 41; $ v, 22, 43. 

1 $vı, 20, vol. 11, 24, 82 f. 5 Ibid. 83; see below, pp. 539-40. 

8 G, 14, 102 ff.; G, 1, 74 ff.; see below, pp. 568. 7 See above, pp. 225 f. 

8 §v, 8, 323 f; $v1, 19, 114 f. pl. xim; $vi, 26, 190 f.; §v, 34, 46. 

9 See above, pp. 45-7. 10 §1v, 3, 353 £3 $v1, 25, 195 G, 5, 74. 
H $v, 24, 233, pl. xxvi, no. S r. 

12 $vi, 42, 193 Æ; §v, 34, 11 ff. See above p. 235. 
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the Jordan valley, alabaster and stone bowls of Egyptian work- 
manship were found in the temple sanctuary together with local 
imitations.! What, if anything, they had contained can only be 
surmised. In the other direction, however, evidence for trade 1s 
easier to find: pottery of Palestinian origin has been found in 
great quantity and variety on Egyptian sites of Early Dynastic 
and Old Kingdom date;? some of the vessels may have contained 
oil, or else wine or honey, all of which commodities were im- 
ported in considerable amounts at a later date? It is possible 
that manufactured goods of a perishable nature such as linen 
and ivory were exported from Egypt in exchange. 

The population of southern Palestine must also from early 
times have furnished the Egyptians with slaves. Reference in 
the Palermo Stone to the ‘Smiting of Asia’ in the reign of Djer,? 
the figure of a bound Asiatic (Setjety) in a fragment from the 
tomb of Qaa at Abydos,® together with Peribsen's epithet ‘He 
who carries off Asia’, may refer to royal raids into Palestine 
which had as their main object the capture of livestock both 
animal and human. Some scholars would go further and credit 
the kings of the Egyptian First Dynasty with full-scale cam- 
paigns among the bedawin of Hither Asia," but the evidence is 
as yet insufficient to warrant such a conclusion, and it must be 
remembered that in the Middle Kingdom, if not earlier, the 
peninsula of Sinai appears to have been included in the general term 
‘Setjet’, the geographical designation of Asia in Egyptian texts.® 

Evidence for military activity on the part of the kings of the 
Fourth Dynasty is lacking, but from the early Fifth Dynasty 
onwards it becomes clear that Egyptian armies were not con- 
fining their operations to defensive encounters with bedawin on 
the eastern frontier or to guarding the route to the mines of Sinai, 
but were raiding northward into the plain of Sharon and perhaps 
even further afield, in the northern half of the country where 
the most prosperous cities of the Early Bronze Age lay.? In the 
mortuary temple of Sahure, mentioned above? fettered prisoners 


1 G, 14, 116 ff.; $vı, 28, 19 and fig. 2; $ıv, 3, 334. See above, p. 235. 

? $v, 8, 31 f; §vi, 25, 195 £5 $v, 34, 6 ff. 

3 §v, 8, 414 f; §vi, 25, 194, 201. 

4 See above, pp. 23-4. 5 $v1, 35, vol. 1, pl. 17, no. 30. 

$ $vi, 35, vol. it, pl. 22,no. 181. See now P. Kaplony, Jaschriften der ägyptischen 
Frühzeit (Wiesbaden, 1963), 11, 764; J. Cerny in Ann. Serv. 44 (1944), 295 ff. 
derived Stt ‘Asia’ from the name of a town in the eastern Delta. 

7 $vi, 41, 1 ff; Svr, 42, 195 f.; Sum, 17, pl. 124; A, 2; A, 15. See above, 
PP: 45-7. 
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of Asiatic appearance, with long hair and pointed beards, 
wearing only short tunics and with a fillet bound around their 
forehead, are led by the gods in triumph. Their demeanour con- 
trasts with the joyful appearance of the men, women and children 
in the neighbouring relief depicting the arrival of a seagoing 
boat, which we have suggested may represent a delegation from 
Byblos; these latter cannot be captives, since they are not bound.! 
Whether or not such scenes in the mortuary temples may be 
taken as historical is a matter of debate; some have thought that 
their purpose is rather to symbolize than to record actual events. 
Yet they are likely at this time to have had a background of 
historical fact, and the titles of officials of the later Old Kingdom 
confirm this assumption. An official of the early Fifth Dynasty 
named Kai-Aper is described in his tomb inscription as military 
scribe of the king in the Turquoise Terraces (ie. Sinai), in 
Wenet, in Sefrer, in Tep'a and in Ida. Each place-name is 
written with the battlemented surround which designates a 
fortified stronghold.? He was therefore sent not only to Sinai, 
but also to fortresses one of which is mentioned as early as the 
Third Dynasty by a 'recruiter of desert guides to Wenet and all 
foreign countries’. Since it takes pride of place, Wenet may have 
been the first foreign stronghold that an expedition making for 
Palestine along the coastal road of the Ways of Horus would 
encounter; possibly therefore it is Raphia.? Later on, in the 
Sixth Dynasty, the word wn.r ceased to denote a particular place 
and became a general designation for the walled settlements of 
the Asiatics.* These settlements or towns are twice represented 
pictorially in tombs of the early Sixth Dynasty, that of Inti at 
Dishasha® and that of Kaiemhesit at Saqqara. Both are depicted 
as under siege by Egyptian troops. The incident may even have 
been the same, seen through the eyes of different artists, but a 
number of significant dissimilarities in detail would suggest that 
this is not so. The Dishäsha relief (Fig. 17), which is unfortunately 
much damaged, shows the fortress or walled town in ground 
plan as an oval, with rounded bastions at intervals." Within the 
walls, a number of events are recorded in horizontal zones: the 
wounded are tended by their womenfolk, who support them as 
they fall fainting and pull out the arrows that pierce them; a 


1 $v, 19, 194; Svi, 10, 174. 2 §v1, 14, 262; Sv, 8, 24, n. 41. 
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bowman is breaking his bow, perhaps in token of surrender, in 
the presence of a woman and child; in one of the upper registers 
a seated Asiatic, who appears to be the headman, tugs at his 
forelock in grief while his wife and daughter, an old man and a 
child mourn with him. In a corner at the bottom of the scene, a 
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Fig. 17. The siege of a walled Asiatic town. Sixth Dynasty. 
Tomb of Inti, Dishasha. 


man crouches listening to the sound of mining, but it is too late: 
the Egyptian sappers outside have all but succeeded in breaching 
the wall with their crowbars. Other Egyptians have erected a 
scaling ladder against the ramparts and are preparing the final 
assault. Beyond the walls, phases of a hand-to-hand combat are 
depicted. The enemy, transfixed with arrows, are in every case 
overcome by their Egyptian adversaries, and break their bows in 
submission; in the lowest register an Egyptian soldier drives 
before him a line of roped prisoners, at the same time carrying, 
slung over his shoulder, a young girl he has captured. The Asiatics 
are again distinguished from the Egyptians by their longer hair, 
falling to the shoulder and bound with a fillet, and their short 
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pointed beards. The inscription accompanying the scene is unfor- 
tunately fragmentary ; the name of the fortressappears to be one of 
several enumerated, perhaps Nedia, which is otherwise unknown.! 
The siege scene in the Saqqara tomb is of a similar date but 
is painted. Here the wall around the village is drawn as a single 
line, without buttresses; in two places earth appears to be heaped 
against it on the inside to form a shelter, and behind one of them 
bulls, goats and perhaps donkeys are being driven, while fleeing 
men and women take refuge in the other, perhaps the entrance 
to a dugout or cave. A similar scene of confusion reigns among 
the townsfolk, who appear to be unarmed, and the listening 
figure is there again: he hears the blows of the attackers’ axes as 
they stand on the rungs of a scaling ladder propelled apparently 
on wheels. The scene, somewhat damaged, was not photographed 
and the facsimile copy made at the time of discovery is open to 
doubt in some details,? but it seems certain that the defenders do 
not, as in the Dishasha relief, wear beards; the suggestion has 
been made that Libyans and not Asiatics are depicted,’ but the 
figures lack the characteristic sidelock and dress of that people. 
In the years to come the Egyptians were to gain much ex- 
perience of siege warfare in Palestine and Syria. The motive for 
their expeditions must largely have been greed for plunder, and 
especially for captives who would be brought back to slavery. 
The sight of Egyptian soldiery pillaging and laying waste their 
land must have become familiar to the Canaanites. In the cause- 
way of the mortuary temple of Unas, Egyptians are shown in 
battle with the [Sha]su, a name later given to the bedawin of 
Palestine,* but the adversaries against whom Uni led his great 
expedition are called ‘the Asiatics, Sand-dwellers';$ the word 
Amu, which became the usual word for Asiatic in the Middle 
Kingdom and thereafter and was applied by the Egyptians of 
the New Kingdom to the hated Hyksos, is here used for the first 
time. This was a full-scale invasion, 1f we are to believe Uni's 
account,’ for it included levies from every district of Egypt and 
from the Nubian and Libyan auxiliaries as well, 'an army of 
many tens of thousands'. The army set out 'from the northern 
islands, from the gate of Imhotep and from the precinct of Horus 
Neb-ma'at' ;$ none of these places can be located but it may be 
surmised that they lay on or near the eastern frontier and the 


1 $vr, 5, 9; $v, 8, 20. 2 $vi, 37, 327. 
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special connexion of Horus Neb-ma'at Sneferu with Sinai has 
already been noted.! It is clear, however, from what follows 
that the expedition was not bound for Sinai and that more was 
involved than a mere raid against desert tribes, for the victory 
hymn with which the account continues gloats over the fortresses 
(wnwt) of the Asiatics which were destroyed, the figs and vines 
cut down by the victorious army and the dwellings they set on fire. 


"This army returned in safety, 

After it had killed troops in it by many ten-thousands. 

This army returned in safety, 

After it had taken troops in it, a great multitude as living captives.? 


Besides the prisoners, the army may have brought back (though 
these are not mentioned) herds of the prized Palestinian cattle 
which figure in later accounts. Five times Uni went by land to 
quell ‘rebellions’ of the Sand-dwellers, and the sixth time his ex- 
pedition went by sea. Landing to the north of the enemy, 'behind 
the heights of the mountain range’, at a place called the Antelope 
Nose, he successfully cut their forces in half and annihilated 
them.? The location of this battle is in dispute: the most obvious 
promontory with which to identify the scene of his landing is 
the ridge of Mount Carmel.* There seems no reason to doubt, as 
some have done, that a campaign could have been conducted 
successfully so far from base.? 

Uni's mission in Palestine was accomplished at the command 
of King Phiops I; it is the last of which we have information 
during the Old Kingdom. During the long reign of Phiops II 
the records are silent, though it would be reasonable to suppose 
that forays into Asia continued to bring their rewards, and the 
extent of the king’s interest in Byblos is shown by the large 
number of objects bearing his name which have been found 
there. 

The extent to which Byblos came under Egyptian influence 
during the Old Kingdom contrasts with the extremely small effect 
that Egyptian incursions into Palestine appear to have had upon 
material civilization of the population. Almost nothing Egyptian 
of late Old Kingdom date has been found on Palestinian sites. 
The reason is not far to seek. The Lebanon, the land of Negau, 

1 See above, p. 356. 2 G, 17, 228; $v, 29, part ri, ror ff. 

3 $v, 29, part r1, 104, 10 ff.; G, 17, 228, n. 10. 

4 $vi, 18, 96; G, 17, 228, n. 11; see above, pp. 192 and 236. 

5 $v, 9, 18 would prefer a location nearer home, Mons Casius not far from 
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was a source of fruitful commercial partnership, a land whence 
they could obtain what they most desired, so long as they main- 
tained peaceful relationship with the Byblite king and paid for 
his timber and resin. Palestine they plundered, bringing nothing 
with them and carrying off without mercy. The Egyptianization 
of Palestine began much later, when the country was exploited 
for other reasons, but the tradition of 'smiting the Asiatic’ 
persisted not merely as a recurrent theme in art and literature! 
but as a political reality and a military necessity. 


1 Cf. below, ch. xxi, sect. I. 


CHAPTER XXI 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
c. 2160-1780 B.c. 


I. SYRIA AND PALESTINE IN THE 
HERACLEOPOLITAN PERIOD AND THE 
ELEVENTH DYNASTY 


Wirtu the end of the Old Kingdom (v. 2181 B.c.), Egypt entered 
upon a period of decadence, the First Intermediate Period, com- 
prising the Seventh to the Tenth Dynasties and lasting about 140 
years. Egyptian activity in Asia, which until then had been 
considerable, suffered from the effects of the instability prevailing 
in the Nile Valley. Describing the beginning of the troubled 
period in his ‘Admonitions’, Ipuwer says sadly that his compa- 
triots are no longer going to Byblos to obtain the conifer wood 
and resin needed for mummies.? It was to be a long time before 
economic and diplomatic relations were to become active again. 
Archaeological evidence of Egyptian influence in Syrian ports 
between the Sixth and Twelfth Dynasties is scarce and of doubtful 
value. At Byblos, and in Syria and Palestine as a whole, no 
Egyptian king is mentioned in the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
between Phiops II and Sesostris I.4 A similar absence ot. royal 
names can also be observed (from Phiops II5 to Mentuhotpe I6) 
in the mines of Sinai. This silence shows how slight and irregular 
connexions must have been at that time. 

Internal weakness, after the end of the Old Kingdom, left the 
Egyptian frontiers without adequate protection. The Asiaticstook 
advantage of this state of affairs to make their way in force into 
the Eastern Delta and to wander through its pastures with their 


1 ‘See above, ch. xiv, sect. v and ch. xx, sects. 1-1v. 

2 P. Leiden 344 recto, 3, 6-8; $1, 17, 32-33 $1, 12, 96; $1, 58, 4415 $1, 54, 
43-4; A, 6, 54. A, 13, 103-20 disputes the date ascribed to this text. — 

3 $1, 1; $1, 56, 25-6. 

* §1, 39, vol. vit, 369-96. The Byblite cylinder, which bears the name of 
Sehetepibre ($1, 38), is usually ascribed to the second king of this name who belonged 
to the Thirteenth Dynasty and not to the father of Sesostris I. See C.4.H. 113, 
ch. r1, sect. 11. 5 61, 21, part 1, pl. 9, no. 17. Ibid. part 11, 64. 

9 $1, 21, part 1, pl. 22, no. 70. Ibid. part 11, 38-9, 86; $1, 19. 
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flocks. Some of these invaders settled there, while others con- 
ducted raids on the territory or used it for the seasonal movements 
of flocks, all of which added to the prevailing condition of anarchy 
in the country and contributed to its ruin.! In Ipuwer's words, 
‘the foreigners are (now) skilled in the crafts of the Marshlands'.? 
Bedawin were also to be found in Middle Egypt, serving probably 
as mercenaries in the internal struggles which were rending the 
country. Perhaps the introduction of copper-headed arrows into 
Egypt should be attributed to the Asiatics. It is not easy to 
establish a connexion between the presence of these nomads and 
the so-called button-seals. These objects are characteristic of the 
First Intermediate Period and they are not Egyptian in origin, 
but they did appear in Egypt as early as the Sixth Dynasty, before 
the intrusion of the bedawin.® The hypothesis, built up around 
the button-seals, according to which some Asiatic conquerors 
ruled over the Lower Nile Valley after the Old Kingdom,® is 
disproved by the texts and must be discarded.’ 

The situation improved during the Tenth Dynasty (c. 2130- 
2040 B.C.), with a king Achthoes,® who helped the nomarchs of the 
Delta to free the eastern province of invaders and strengthened 
the frontier defences. The importation into Egypt of conifers 
began once more, but by the indirect route through the ports of 
the Western Delta, which did not suffer from the Asiatics and 
were not threatened by their incursions. All these details are 
supplied by the Instruction of Achthoes to his son and heir 
Merykare.® This important document is also the only source of 
the Heracleopolitan Period which gives information about the 

1 P. Leiden 344 recto, 14, 11—15, I; see 1, 95 3, I; 4, 5-8; $1, 17, 90-1; 
see 20-1, 30-1, 37-8; $1, 12, 107; see 94, 96, 97-8 ; $1, 58, 443-4; see 441-2. 
P. Ermitage 11164 verso, 83-107 ; $1, 23, pls. 12-13 3 §1, 55, 42—58 ; $1, 18, 29-32; 
$1, 12, 80-1; $1, 47, 19-21, 28-38; $1, 58, 416-17. P. Ermitage 11165 verso, 
18-19, 30-7 ; $1, 23, pls. 23-43 $1, 18, 103-43 $1, 12, 112-13; $1, 58, 444-5. 
On this last text, the Prophecy of Neferty, see below, p. 537. 

2 P. Leiden 344 recto, 4, 8; $1, 17, 37-8 ; $1, 12, 98; $1, 58, 442. 

3 §1, 2, no. 16, 6; no. 25, 14; $1, 48, 84-95, suggests a later date for these 
graffiti and would place them after the death of Ammenemes I; see below, p. 541, 
n. 10. Cf. above, ch. xx, sects. 1-11. 

4 P. Ermitage 111652 verso, 40 ; $1, 23, pl. 24; $1, 18, 104; $1, 12, 114; $1, 58, 
4453 $1, 16, 91, n. 35 $1, 41, 43. 

5 $1, 16, 88-95 ; $1, 46; $1, 28, 10. 

6 81, 37, 35 $1, 36, 119-25 ; $1, 57, vol. 1, 256-60; $1, 16; $1, 55, 92, n. 1. 

7 81, 47, 39, n. 2; $1, 52, 20-1. Contrary to common belief all the royal names 
of the period are Egyptian, including Trrw. Better arguments than those adduced 
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customs of the nomads and their Asiatic homeland. The passage 
which concerns them deserves to be quoted :! 

“The wretched Asiatic, bad is the country where he lives, 
inconvenient in respect of water, impracticable because of many 
trees, its roads are bad on account of the mountains. He does not 
settle in one single place, for (lack of) food makes his legs take 
flight.? Since the time of Horus he has been at war ;? he does not 
conquer, nor yet can he be conquered. He does not announce the 
day of fighting. . . .' The author goes on to describe the military 
operations which have the effect of giving 'the Asiatic a distaste 
for Egypt’ and he adds: ‘Do not trouble thyself concerning him. 
The Asiatic is a crocodile on his bank; he leads towards an 
isolated way, he bears not towards the port of a populous city.’4 

This text does not give a picture of living conditions in Syria 
and Palestine as a whole. The description is concerned only with 
the Asiatics who came to trouble the life of the Delta ; the author's 
preoccupation is solely with them. He refers to them by the name 
Amu, an ethnic term attested from the Sixth Dynasty? for which 
both Egyptian and Semitic etymologies have been sought.® It 
usually has a wide meaning ; it is applied to the peoples of Asia, 
whether nomadic or settled.? The Amu of whom Achthoes 
speaks live in a mountainous, wooded region, which we must 
probably look for in Palestine.® They are famished, bellicose 
nomads, living in a continual state of war, characteristics which 
are by no means uncommon,? although the historicity of the 
passage is not for that reason suspect. Never conquerors, never 
conquered, the Asiatics must have operated in small mobile 
groups, acting without any co-ordination and aiming at limited 
objectives, all of which made a decision one way or the other an 
impossibility. They did not practise the custom, attested in Egypt 


1 P. Ermitage 1 1164 verso, 91—8. 2 $1, 40, 176-8. 

3 Le. since primordial times when the god Horus ruled over the land. 

4 The author seems to mean that it is no use pursuing the Asiatic to his own 
country. Different translations have been suggested for this difficult phrase; thus 
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for internal struggles! and among many other peoples,? of giving 
the enemy warning of the day of combat. Achthoes, who had 
made war against them, was in a good position to know their 
tactics, in which, it can be seen, the effect of surprise played an 
important part, as it did with the Hebrews and Arabs. This text 
has its counterpart in cuneiform literature.? The people in ques- 
tion there are Amorites, but although it is tempting to offer as 
a hypothesis that it was with them that Achthoes had had to deal, 
no positive assertion to that effect can be made. 

With Mentuhotpe II of the Eleventh Dynasty, Egypt found 
unity again and a strong central power (c. 2060-2010 B.c.).4 
Asiatic policy took a more active turn. From the reign of 
Mentuhotpe we have some indications of military operations 
against the peoples of the east;? the only precise fact is that there 
was a campaign against the Amu of the land of Djaty (Dizy)* of 
which nothing else is known. Until more information is avail- 
able, it seems doubtful whether these expeditions went beyond 
the desert and the mountains of Sinai.’ The mines of the peninsula 
were worked again,® and it seems clear that the king's envoys 
went to the Lebanon in search of timber.? About twenty years 
after Mentuhotpe II's death, in the eventful early years of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, Ammenemes I used a flotilla of twenty ships 
made of Asiatic wood on the Nile to fight his enemies.!? Since it 
is doubtful whether this usurper had had time to obtain the 
materials and build the ships, it is probable that the importation 
dates back to the Eleventh Dynasty. A representation recently 
discovered in a Theban tomb dated from the time of Mentu- 
hotpe II shows the Egyptian army storming a stronghold held by 
Asiatic people.4 

Asiatics are several times depicted on the monuments of 
Mentuhotpe II. A block from the chapel of Gebelein preserves 
a scene of the royal triumph over the four races which made up 
humanity,” but the person on his knees, who is identified by the 
legend as an Asiatic, does not have the usual characteristic 
features. Of greater interest are some fragmentary reliefs from 

1 $1, 20; $1, 15, 62-3 ; $1, 30, 231. 

2 §1, 9, 267-8 and Appendix L, 431-6. 

3 See below, pp. 563-4. 4 See above, ch. xx, sect. v. 

5 See above, ch. xx, sect. vit. 


$ §1, 44, vol. 1, 104-5 ; vol. 11, pl. 107, no. 1; $1, 45, 58-9. 

7 See above, ch. xx, sect. vir. 8 See above, p. 532, n. 6. 

® §1, 25, 46 and 49. 10 §1, 51, 12, 3; $1, 6, §463-5. 
il A, 4, 50-1 and fig. 2. 

12 §1, 3, vol. 1, pl. 334, 4; $1, 59, 1844, 6; $1, 6, §423H. 
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the funerary temple of Deir el-Bahri. These reliefs have not 
retained any legends giving a clear indication of the ethnic group 
to which the different types of foreigner represented belong,! but 
two of the mutilated inscriptions, which must have stood above 
such scenes, mention Asiatics ;? we thus have confirmation that 
they were depicted on the walls of the monument. It is generally 
agreed that they are to be recognized in the persons with the 
following features: hooked nose, sometimes large; narrow and 
fairly long goatee beard, the point of which curves inwards 
towards the neck ; abundant hair reaching to shoulder-level and 
held by a narrow, light headband knotted behind the head, the 
ends of which fall to the nape of the neck ; their only garment is 
a loin-cloth, the length of which cannot be determined because in 
none of the representations is the base of the garment preserved.? 
One of the fragments, now in the British Museum, shows the 
original colours : yellow skin and yellow eye-pupil, hair and beard 
red, loin-cloth red.* It is many-coloured and short in the newly 
discovered battle scene (p. 535). 

Representations of Asiatics on monuments of the Fifth and 
Sixth Dynasties? show similar hair-styles with headband, while 
under the Twelfth Dynasty the Asiatics are always depicted 
without headband, their hair shorter and their clothes sometimes 
longer. Thus there was no change between the twenty-sixth and 
the twenty-first centuries, but a certain modification is observable 
between the twenty-first and the twentieth—nineteenth centuries. 
The evidence of the monuments would have been of considerable 
interest for tracing the history of the inhabitants of the countries 
east of Egypt if the changes had been more radical. 

About fifteen years after Mentuhotpe II's death, the Eleventh 


1 The meaning of the legend is obscure in $1, 33, vol. 1, pl. 15, £r; §1, 8, 38 £, 7. 

2 §1, 33, vol. 1, 5, fig. 1; $1, 8, 37. 

3 §1, 33, vol. 1, pl. 15, F, 1; vol. it, pl. 9, c; see vol. 111, pl. 13, 1. No account is 
taken of representations of foreign soldiers in tombs nos. 15 and 17 at Beni Hasan, 
which are usually dated to the Eleventh Dynasty, $1, 34, vol. 11, pls. 5 and 15; 
81, 59, 9-10 ; not only is it difficult to determine the racial type of these soldiers, but 
according to $1, 48, 78-84 the tombs are later than the Eleventh Dynasty. 

4 $1, 7, part vi, pl. 24, no. 109. I am indebted to M. Malinine for details of 
the colours. 

5 $1, 5, vol. 11, pls. 3, 5-7, 12-13 5 $1, 4, pl. 125; $1, 35, pl. 4 ; see $1, 60, 159-60; 
§1, 59, pls. 4-5 ; $1, 42, figs. 1 and 41-2; $1, 31, 22-3; pls. 2, 3 and 5. See also 
S1, 27, vol. 11, pls. 36 and 38; vol. 11, pls. 12-14; $1, 49, 139, fig. 2. Contrary to 
what has been supposed, it is improbable that Asiatics figure in a scene carved on 
the walls of a mastaba at Saqqara (S1, 43, 25 and frontispiece) which shows an 
attack on a fortress as in the well-known scene at Dishasha, $1, 35, pl. 4. See above, 
P 359, Fig. 17. © See below, p. 551. 
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Dynasty, which he had adorned, disintegrated and for a short 
time Egypt relapsed into disorder. The nomads took advantage 
of the situation to return in force into the Eastern Delta. We 
know of their misdeeds through the Prophecy of Neferty, which 
combines in one sinister picture these recent memories with older 
memories of the depredations of the Asiatics during the First 
Intermediate Period.! 


II. SYRIA AND PALESTINE DURING 
THE TWELFTH DYNASTY 


The founder of the Twelfth Dynasty, Ammenemes I, had barely 
come to the throne when he expelled the bedawin? and, in order 
to prevent further incursions, built a fortress in the eastern part 
of Wadi Tummilät.? Access to the eastern marches was, however, 
not entirely forbidden to the Asiatic herdsmen ; they could be 
authorized to go there ‘as a favour‘ in order to water their flocks’.5 
This is the first reference to a practice which was continued during 
the New Kingdom? and brings to mind biblical memories." 

Ammenemes I did not confine himself to defensive measures. 
With his reign a new era began in Egypt's relations with Syria 
and Palestine, relations which in a short time were to assume the 
form of expansion in these countries by the pharaohs. In this 
connexion the word ‘empire’ has been used.® Is it appropriate ? 
The question has direct bearing on the history of Syria and 
Palestine, and thus merits careful scrutiny.? 

First of all, the wars : evidence is extremely scarce and in this 
respect our information is probably incomplete. From the time 
of the coregency of Ammenemes I and Sesostris I we have the 
stela of the General Nesumont, which records a victorious cam- 

1 See above, p. 533, n. 1 and ch. xx, sect. x. 

? P. Ermitage 11165 verso, 63 ; $1, 23, pl. 25 ; §1, 58, 446; $11, 33, 104 ; perhaps 
also $1, §1, 12, 5-6; see $1, 41, 52-5. 

3 P. Ermitage 11168 verso, 66—7 ; Sinuhe B 17 ; §11, 15, 11—12; $1, 58, 19; 
Sit, 33, 75 $15 41, 24-7, 55-7. 4 Variant: ‘in the usual way’. 

5 P, Ermitage 11168 verso, 67-8. P. Butler 527 verso, 11 indicates the presence 
of ‘foreign shepherds’ in Egypt, but without being more precise, §11, 24, pl. 3 and 
transcription. 

6 P. Anastasi vi, 51-61 ; $1, 58, 259; see Sir, 61, 2085. 

7 Genesis, xil. 10; xlvi ff. 8 See below, p. 547. 

9 The sources of information are very numerous. The essential facts are given in 
chronological sequence above, ch. xx, sects. xıı-xıv and in C.4.H. 18, ch. uy, 
sect. 1. Here the evidence will be grouped according to its nature and content, in 
order to give a comprehensive picture. 
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paign against the Asiatics (whose fortresses have been destroyed) 
but omits to say where these operations took place.! Khusobk, in 
his biographical inscription,? is a little more explicit about an 
expedition made by Sesostris III. The king, known for his 
Nubian conquests,3 reached as far as Shechem (Skmm), in the 
mountains west of the Jordan, where he turned back; his rear- 
guard, commanded by Khusobk, engaged the Amu in combat. 
The reasons for these two campaigns, their importance and their 
outcome are not known. 

Apart from this concrete but too laconic evidence, we have only 
more or less conventional clichés, the historical value of which is 
questionable. Thus, in the Story of Sinuhe, it is mentioned that 
Sesostris I ‘was created in order to smite the bedawin and to crush 
the Sandfarers';* of the same pharaoh it is said on a stela that he 
is 'the one who severs the neck of those who are among the 
Asiatics’.5 His vizier, Mentuhotpe, describes himself in his own 
eulogy as ‘one who pacifies the Sand-dwellers',$ another way of 
designating the inhabitants of Asia. The treasurer and general of 
Sesostris III, Mentuemhat, claims on his stela that he was 'appre- 
ciated by the king more than his (other) officials for mastering the 
insurgents of Asia, the rebels of the northern territories." This 
general may have taken part in the expedition against Shechem. 
The legend on a pectoral of Ammenemes III from Dahshür, 
which accompanies the traditional scene of royal triumph over the 
enemy, reads: ‘Smiting the Asiatic.’ Scenes of the same type 
figure on blocks from the funerary temple of Sesostris I at El- 
Lisht, and show also livestock taken as booty from the vanquished 
foreigners, we know not where, as well as files of ' prisoners of 
war’, including a Syrian? It is difficult to know how far these 
scenes, inspired by themes from the Old Kingdom, conform with 
reality. The Story of Sinuhe, which covers the greater part of 
Sesostris I’s reign and has Asia as its main setting, makes no 
reference to military operations by the Egyptians in Syria and 
Palestine; indeed it presents relations with the inhabitants of 
these countries in a favourable light. This testimony is important, 
because it reflects the feelings of the pharaoh's government.1° 

1 §11, 60, 81-2 ; $1, 6, $$469—71 ; $1, 39, vol. vir, 382. 

* $11, 49; $11, 60, 82-3 ; $1, 6, $$676—87 ; $1, 58, 230; $1, 39, vol. v, 66. 

3 See above, ch. xx, sect. XIII. - 

4 Sinuhe B 72-3; $11, 15, 223 $1, 58, 19; $11, 33, II. 

5 &rr, 56, 189,1. 2. $ Sir, 32, no. 20539, 1,1. 105; $1, 6, $532. 

7 See Janssen, Arch. Or. 20, 442-5. 

8 §u, 43, pl. 20, 2; 21; $11, 70, vol. 11, pl. 2. 

9 §u, 25, part 1, 188-9o. 10 §1, 41, 106-7. 
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It appears to be certain that peaceful relations existed with 
Sinai, where the Egyptians went to exploit the deposits of tur- 
quoise and, occasionally, deposits of copper.! In addition to 
continuing operations at the mines of Wadi Maghära, which had 
been worked since the Early Dynastic Period, and some secondary 
sites, mining was begun in the Serabit el-Khädim district during 
the Twelfth Dynasty ; a small temple and a chapel were built there 
in honour of Hathor in association with Sopd and other deities.? 
The largest expedition, numerically, of which we know consisted 
of 735 persons ;? it dates from the reign of Ammenemes III, who 
developed these mines to a high degree of activity. Moreover, all 
the kings of the Twelfth Dynasty are represented there by monu- 
ments, the total number of which—over 200— exceeds that of all 
the other dynasties put together. At no other time did the 
Egyptians frequent Sinai to such an extent, and working condi- 
tions there, at that time, are particularly well documented. 

The pharaohs of the Twelfth Dynasty are never represented in 
Sinai in the act of smiting an Asiatic enemy, as was customary in 
the mining area in the Old Kingdom.* It is true that a text 
glorifying the king, engraved at Serabit el-Khadim and belonging 
to the Middle Kingdom, speaks in vague terms of conquered foes 
and, in connexion with the Retenu, mentions the ‘vigilance’ of the 
Egyptian troops.? But the mining expeditions in the peninsula, 
during the Twelfth Dynasty, did not include detachments of 
police or soldiers. Asiatics, singly or in groups of six, ten and 
twenty men, came to join the mining parties.” They were not 
enemies who had been conquered and reduced to forced labour : 
among them was the brother of a prince of the Retenu, Hbda(m), 
who arrived with his own escort.? We may therefore only hesitate 
between friendly co-operation and an obligation to serve stem- 
ming from ties of vassalage. However this may be, the access 
routes and the region itself were secure; relations between 


1 $i, 21, part 1, 1-21. 

2 Ibid. 32-51. 

3 §1, 21, part 1, pl. 10, no. 23 ; part 1, 66-7. 

4 $1, 21, part 11, 25-6. On the somewhat restricted incidence in Syria and 
Palestine of this theme of smiting an enemy, see §11, 44. 

5 §1, 21, part 1, pl. 49, no. 136, W. face; part 11, 136. 

$ §1, 21, part 11, 16-17. 

? Ibid. 19. It is reasonable to attribute the proto-Sinaitic inscriptions to these 
Asiatics ; see Gardiner, F.£.4. 48, 45-8. But see A, 3, 12. 

8 See §1, 21, part 11, 19. Also to be noted is a small obelisk ($1, 21, part 1, pl. 51, 
no. 163; part 11, 147) set up by three local soldiers who are represented bearing 
arms; they cannot be hostages. See §11, 17. 
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Egyptians and the local inhabitants seem to bear the stamp of 
mutual confidence. 

If there is rarely any question of actual hostilities in the rela- 
tions of the Twelfth Dynasty with Asia, as we know them, 
diplomatic activity and exploration were, on the other hand, 
intense. An official of the treasury has left an inscription in Sinai 
in which he describes himself as ‘reaching the boundaries of the 
foreign lands with his feet, exploring the inaccessible valleys, 
reaching the limits of the unknown’) The text expresses the 
spirit of the time. On a stela dating from the reign of Sesostris I, 
we read that ‘his numerous emissaries are in every land, the 
couriers do what he has willed'. From the time of Ammenemes I 
or of Sesostris I dates the Satire of the Trades, which names 
among the more common of the callings that of the courier, and 
speaks of the danger he runs from the Amuj? thus revealing 
which direction the messengers normally took. The story of 
Sinuhe refers to the coming and going of Sesostris I’s messengers 
in southern Syria.4 A silver cup from the Tod treasure, which 
dates from the reign of Ammenemes II and is of Asiatic proven- 
ance,’ mentions a messenger. One is reminded of the diplomatic 
activity revealed by the archives of Mari? and El-Amarna. 

The story of Sinuhe informs us, moreover, that it was to the 
advantage of the Syrian princes to maintain loyal relations with 
the pharaoh by correspondence? that the latter was able to make 
them come to his court? and was in the habit of sending them 
costly presents :!? these are the diplomatic practices made familiar 
by the archives of Mari and El-Amarna.H The story of Sinuhe 
also contains interesting and reliable information about southern 
Syria;l? it testifies to the interest Asia aroused among Egyptians 
of the Twelfth Dynasty, an interest which can be surmised from 
other literary texts.!? For the second half of the Middle Kingdom, 

1 Sr, 21, part 1, pl. 18, no. 54; part 1, 80. This inscription is dated to Am- 
menemes III, year 45. 

2 Sit, 56, 189, 1. 8. 

3 Sir, 16, 155—6, see 23, 39-40; $1, 58, 433; $1, 32, 1-2. 

4 Sinuhe B 94-5; $11, 15, 24; $1, 58, 20; §11, 33, 12. 

5 On this treasure, see below, pp. 543-4. 

6 §u, ro, 116-17. ? 811, 45, 99-108; $11, 38, 13-16. 
8 Sinuhe B 73-5. ? Sinuhe B 219-21. 

10 Sinuhe B 174-6; see $1, 41, 109-12. From the same period there is evidence 
of the practice of sending precious gifts to foreign deities who were well disposed 
towards Egypt, see Shipwrecked Sailor, P. Ermitage 1115, 146-8; §1, 23: pl. 6; 
Sit, 15, 46; $1, 12, 33; $11, 33, 37-8. 

u §11, 45, 96-9. 12 See below, pp. 553-5. 

33 Sr, 52, 46 (30); $11, 63. 
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the Execration Texts provide long lists of Asiatic countries and 
their princes;! the older series, which can be assigned to the 
reign of Sesostris III, mentions twenty countries and thirty 
princes ;? the second series, of slightly later date, gives more than 
sixty princes and countries.? The area covered by these enumera- 
tions extends as far as the Eleutheros Valley in Phoenicia, in the 
north, and inland as far as Gilead and the region of Damascus.* 
These documents show that the pharaoh's chancellery had an 
extensive knowledge of these areas, kept abreast of the least 
changes of petty princes and recorded them in its archives. 
It was not done better at El-Amarna. 

The close and continuous relations which are revealed in these 
texts, and the regular movement between Egypt and Syria and 
Palestine have left many traces. In the first place there is the well- 
known presence of various Asiatic people in Egypt. In the story 
of Sinuhe we read that a bedawin sheikh from the Sinai desert 
had once been to Egypt ;? judging from the chronology of the 
story, this visit took place in the reign of Ammenemes I. A well- 
known scene in tomb no. 3 at Beni Hasan depicts the arrival of 
an Asiatic prince and his followers, men, women, children and 
asses, in year 6 of Sesostris II; they are bringing the nomarch 
eye-paint (kohl).® It has been thought that these Amu were 
coming to seek hospitality in Egypt,’ but the texts accompanying 
the scene say no such thing. The newcomers have none of the 
appearance of poverty-stricken nomads ; they are travelling with- 
out herds. It is rather a question of an official visit, not 
unconnected with trade.® 

In the tombs of Beni Hasan which date from the reigns of 
Ammenemes I and Sesostris I, scenes of military life show some 
oriental warriors among the Egyptians ;? there is no inscription 
explaining the presence of these men, whom one would be 
tempted to take as mercenaries.1? The great majority of Asiatics 


1 See above, ch. xx, sect. x1. See also below, pp. 548-9, 554-5. 

3 §1, 50, 43-58. The new series discovered at Mirgissa is much shorter; A, 11, 
284-7. 3 $n, 51, 62-96. 

4 §11, 3, 335 $11, 37, 66-7. 5 Sinuhe B 26. 

9 §1, 34, part 1, 69 and 72; pls. 28, 30, 31, 38 (2); $1, 59, 6; Sit, 19, vol. 1, 
pls. 10-11; $1, 39, vol. tv, 145-6 (7)-(11). 

7 E.g. $11, 39, $289. 

8 §1, 32, 36-7; $1, 6, 281, n.d. 

9? Tomb no. 14: $1, 34, part 1, pl. 47 ; $1, 59, 8; $1, 39, vol. tv, 151 (6)-(8). 
Tomb no. 2 : $1, 34, part 1, pl. 16; $1, 59, 7; $1, 39, vol. 1v, 143 (15). 

10 See above, p. 533. The mercenaries (Amu) mentioned in the Het-nub graffiti, 
according to $1, 48, 84-95, date from the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty ; if so 
they would be contemporaneous with the warriors represented at Beni Hasan. 
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who settled in Egypt during the Middle Kingdom were humble, 
peaceful people. ‘They are to be seen in large numbers employed 
on domestic tasks in private houses, and they are also encountered 
in the service of temples. The earliest dated instance belongs to 
the reign of Sesostris II; the most important group, of about 
fifty, dates from the middle of the Thirteenth Dynasty.! There is 
no text giving any information about the circumstances in which 
they came. The biblical story of Joseph brings to mind the slave- 
trade ;? voluntary recruitment is, however, attested, during the 
Middle Kingdom, for nomads of Nubia.? If an analogy may be 
drawn from the New Kingdom, it would suggest most strongly 
captures made during wars and levies raised in territory under 
Egyptian domination. Such an interpretation finds support in 
the captives who are represented in the funerary temple of 
Sesostris I. In any case, it is more than probable, taking into 
account the extent to which Egypt was state-controlled, that the 
government regulated the inflow of labour. Moreover, it is 
known that there existed during the Middle Kingdom, not far 
from the royal residence, camps of Asiatics under the direction 
of Egyptian officials.* 

During the Twelfth Dynasty, Egypt also obtained livestock 
from Asia. A tomb at Meir, dating from the reign of Ammen- 
emes II, includes a scene representing a herd with the accom- 
panying legend : ‘Oxen of the Asiatics brought from (or as)... .'5 
In the tomb of Thuthotpe at Deir el-Bersha dating from the time 
of Sesostris III, the caption above a file of cattle contains the 
words read by Blackman’ as ‘cattle from Retenu’. The presence 
in this text of this name for Syria and Palestine is not, however, 
established beyond doubt.® But in what follows it goes on to say, 
addressing the cattle : ' You have wandered across the sand, (now) 
you walk on herbage . . .', which would be appropriate for a herd 
brought from Asia. Furthermore, Thuthotpe had Asiatic con- 
nexions, having resided at Megiddo.? Blackman's translation 
may well be accurate, particularly in view of the indisputable evi- 
dence at Meir. How did all these cattle reach Egypt ? It has been 
mentioned that herds captured from the enemy were shown in 
the funerary temple of Sesostris I. For the reign of Sesostris III, 

1 §1, 26, 92-9; $11, 53; Sir, 30, 15-18. 

2 Genesis, xxxvil, 28, 36; $1, 26, 99. 

3 &ir, 67, 9 and pls. 5-52, 8-9. 4 §u, 23, 264; $11, 53, 151-2. 

5 §11, 13, part 111, 13 and pl. 4; see part 11, 18, n. r. 

8 &rr, 46, part 1, pl. 18; $1, 51, 51, 13-52, 4. 


? $i, 14. 8 811,73, 134, n. 13. 
9 See below, pp. 543-546. 
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to judge from the methods used by the Egyptians in Nubia at 
that time, both war and trade must be borne in mind.! We 
know of this same king's campaign against Shechem ; it is possible 
that the expedition brought back booty which included herds. 
Khusobk does not mention them in his account, but that is of no 
consequence, because the author was interested only in his own 
story.? Another possibility which cannot be excluded is that the 
cattle represent requisitions in subject territories. The Megiddo 
excavations have brought to light the seal of a ‘steward, accoun- 
tant of cattle'.3 If this is taken in conjunction with the statue of 
Thuthotpe found on the same site and with the scene in his tomb, 
we cannot escape the impression that the government of the 
pharaohs exploited the resources of the plain of Jezreel, which 
was rich in cattle.* 

The importation of Asiatic products during the Twelfth 
Dynasty is as well documented as the importation of men and 
livestock. We have already referred to the intensive working of 
the mines of Sinai. The extensive use of bronze and lapis lazuli, 
which are Asiatic in origin, begins in Egypt during the Middle 
Kingdom. The still unpublished dedicatory inscription of the 
temple of Sesostris I at Tod$ describes the presentation to this 
temple of offering-tables made of precious materials 'twice as 
beautiful and twice as numerous as all one was accustomed to see 
in this country before, and representing what foreigners and 
explorers, who travel across the lands, had delivered’.? Certain 
materials named in the text, such as silver, lapis lazuli and tur- 

uoise, were imported from Asia. The treasure discovered in the 
fours of the same temple in four caskets inscribed with the 
name of Ammenemes II serves as an illustration to the inscription 
quoted above. This treasure? includes gold, silver and lapis lazuli ; 
each of these materials is present in its crude state (ten ingots of 
gold and thirteen of silver, pieces of lapis) and as objects which 

1 Boundary stelae dated to the years 8 and 16; $1, 39, vol. vi, 143 and 151; 
$1, 45, 76-7. i 

2 Khusobk mentions only weapons which he has received as a reward, no doubt 
taken from the enemy whom he has vanquished ; $11, 49, 5 and pl. 2, 1. $ ; above, 

. 508. 
3 : §11, 34, pl. 149, no. 32. 

4 The booty taken at Megiddo by Tuthmosis III comprised some 2000 head of 
cattle, §11, 61, 664, 12. 

5 811, 35, 253, 455-6, 530. 9 Git, 10, 10-11. 

7 Sesostris I made a similar gift to the temple of Abydos, $11, 32, no. 20539, 11, 
1.8; $1, 6, §534. The provenance of the materials is not mentioned. 

s IO, 113-21 and pls. 15-17; §u, 11; $ı1, 12; $11, 69; §u, 62 ; &ri, 42, 
91-0. 
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have been worked (for instance, more than 150 metal cups and 
twenty-five metal chains, amulets, beads and more than fifty stone 
cylinders). Most of the cups have been bent and flattened by 
hammering; the majority of the cylinders are broken. It is 
probable that the broken items, and perhaps those which are 
intact as well, were there only for the weight of the material of 
which they were made. The cylinders, some of which bear cunei- 
form inscriptions, are clearly oriental in origin ;! the cups and a 
silver pendant are of Cretan provenance, or else Asiatic imitations 
of Cretan models.? This treasure gives an idea of the material 
which the pharaohs of the Twelfth Dynasty received from Syria, 
the hub of a vast system of exchanges which had developed in 
those days throughout the Near East and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean.? 

In the temple of El-Madamid a mutilated inscription tells of 
deliveries of goods from Asiatic countries to the palace of 
Sesostris III.4 During the same reign, precious materials from 
the same regions were used to embellish the temple of Osiris at 
Abydos.5 

Movement in the other direction, from Egypt into Asia, is 
amply attested by objects found in Syria and Palestine as well as 
by texts. Reference has already been made to wars, diplomatic 
missions and mining expeditions beyond the Isthmus of Suez. It 
was not only official enterprises which took Egyptians into Asia. 
On the death of Ammenemes I, Sinuhe fled the country for 
political reasons, taking refuge in Syria whence he did not return 
until very nearly the end of his life. On arriving at a Syrian 
prince's court he found fellow-countrymen in his entourage, but 
he does not say how they came to be there.’ It has been asserted 
that tombs and a house found at Gezer date back to the Middle 
Kingdom and that they belonged to private Egyptian citizens, 
but this claim is at least open to question. It amounts to very 

1 $1, 12, 15-20 and 34, n. 73; §11, 31, 119. For other cylinders of the Middle 
Kingdom found in Egypt see $11, 64 ; $1, 2, 217-18 ; $11, 65, 13-14. 

2 $i, 12, 21-35 ; $11, 29, 19-20. 

3 §11, 66, 113-19. 

* $i, 9, 67. 

5 Stela of Ikhernofret, Berlin 1204, ll. 11-12 and 15; §11, 60, 70-1; $1, 6, 
8667-8 ; $1, 39, vol. v, 97. 

$ §11, 15, 1-41; $1, 58, 18-223 $11, 33, I-25. 

7 Sinuhe B 31-4. 

8 §1, 16, 97, n. 1; $11, 48, 98. This claim is based on the statements of $11, 36, 
vol. 11, 307-8, and not on an examination of the material found which does not 
allow of such a deduction, see $11, 36, vol. 1, 303-4, 389-92; vol. 11, 307-8; 
vol. 11, pls. 121-2. 
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little, all told ; emigration was never part of the Egyptian way of 
life. Moreover, since external trade was a royal monopoly, 
Egyptians rarely left their country on private business. Those 
encountered abroad are nearly always there on official duty. This 
cvidence will be taken into account when we look into the reasons 
for certain Egyptian objects being in Syria and Palestine. 

The amount of Egyptian material belonging to the Middle 
Kingdom which has been found in Palestine and Syria is con- 
siderable. Byblos, with which traditionally Egypt maintained a 
connexion dating back to the Early Dynastic Period, has supplied 
some remarkable pieces,! notably a pectoral of Ammenemes III, 
made of gold and precious stones.? The tomb of a prince, no. 1, 
contained an obsidian vase inlaid with gold bearing the same 
king's name;? as well as other precious objects either of Egyptian 
workmanship or inspired by Egyptian models. Another prince's 
tomb, no. 2, which was contemporaneous with Ammenemes IV, 
provided an obsidian and gold casket inscribed with the pharaoh's 
name,* and many other objects of high quality, Egyptian or in 
the Egyptian style. Either they were presents given to the 
princes of Byblos by the pharaohs, which no doubt served as 
compensation or as encouragement for the despatching of wood 
to Egypt, or they were local products bearing witness to the 
profound influence which Egypt exercised over Byblos.5 The 
local rulers had Semitic names, which they wrote in hieroglyphs ; 
they used this script on their monuments and gave themselves the 
Egyptian title of ‘governor’, which was used in the pharaoh's 
government service by the heads of administrative districts. At 
the same time, they did not hesitate to have their names inscribed 
in cartouches after the manner of the kings of Egypt.” Formally 
they were, at one and the same time, sovereigns and Egyptian 
officials. 

The monarchs of the Twelfth Dynasty sent sphinxes to Syria. 
The site of Ras Shamra has yielded fragments of a pair of sphinxes 
of large dimensions found at the entrance to the temple of Ba'al ; 
the best preserved of these retains the cartouche of Ammenemes 


! Sri, 40; Srt, 21, passim ; S1, 39, vol. vit, 386-92. The first king of the Twelfth 
Dynasty certainly attested at Byblos is Sesostris I, $11, 21, vol. 11, 196-7 and pl. 188, 
no. 8503. See above, p. 532, n. 4. 

2 &rr, 18, 7-8 and pl. 1, no. 1; $1, 39, vol. vir, 387. 

3 $n, 40, 155-7 and pls. 88-9. 

4 Ibid. 157-9 and pls. 88, go. 

5 §u, 66, 113. 

9 E.g. $11, 40, 174-7 and pls. 99-100; 196 and pl. 117. See A, 10. 

7 E.g. ibid. 165, 212, 277 and pl. 97. 
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III! Aleppo Museum has a sphinx of the same pharaoh.? A 


sphinx of Ammenemes IV obtained at Beirut can be seen at the 
British Museum, as well as a pectoral bearing the same king's 
name, perhaps from the same town.? A broken sphinx of 
Ammenemes II's daughter was discovered at Qatna (Mishrifé).4 
A fragment of the sphinx of a princess of the Twelfth Dynasty 
was found at Byblos.? Another princess is known to us through 
the lower part of a statuette which was dug up at Ras Shamra.® 

If all these royal objects were found in Syria, the two statues 
of high Egyptian officials found in western Asia are shared 
between Syria and Palestine. The incomplete statuette of Thut- 
hotpe discovered at Megiddo has already been mentioned ;’ a 
nomarch of the Hermopolite nome, he lived from the reign of 
Ammenemes II until that of Sesostris III. Neither the inscrip- 
tions in his well-known tomb at Deir el-Bersha,$ nor those on his 
statuette explain what he was doing abroad. The Ras Shamra 
excavations have brought to light a small broken group represent- 
ing the Vizier Sesostrisankh with his wife and daughter ; the style 
of the sculpture suggests a date in the second half of the Twelfth 
Dynasty. The texts which survive on the monument do not help 
us to understand why he was in Phoenicia? Other Egyptian 
statuettes of the Middle Kingdom have been found at Ras 
Shamra,!° Megiddo,H Tell el-‘Ajjal (near Gaza),1? Gezer,!? Byb- 
los, Qatnal® and as far away as Turkey ;!$ they are either 
without inscription or else bear the names of men and women 
generally of modest station. 

Small objects and fragments of the Middle Kingdom dis- 
covered in Syria and Palestine are too numerous to describe 
individually. We must therefore confine ourselves to mentioning 


1 $1, 39, vol. vit, 393; A, 12, 212-20. 2 Ibid. 395. 
3 Ibid. 384-5 ; §11, 59, 44 and pl. 10.8. * §1, 39, vol. vit, 392. 
5 &ri, 21, vol. 1, 66 and pl. 159, no. 7099. 

9 §1, 39, vol. vit, 394; A, 12, 212-20. 

7 See above, p. 543; Sut, 34, pl. 265 ; Sir, 72. There is one statue only, not four 
statues as stated in $1, 39, vol. vi, 381 ; $11, 26, 2. 

8 §1, 39, vol. 1v, 179-81. ? $1, 39, vol. vit, 394. 

10 Ibid. 393; $11, 58, 19-20. 

11 $1, 39, vol. vir, 381. See also A, 7. 

12 Ibid. 370-1. 13 Ibid. 374. 

14 Ibid. 388. Vol. 1 of $11, 21, which appeared after $1, 39, vol. vit, had been 
published, contains twelve statuettes or groups, intact or broken, which date from 
the Middle Kingdom. See Atlas, pl. 95 (no. 15378), 156 (nos. 7049, 11057, 
13762, 14151, 15606), 157 (nos. 11595, 12437), 158 (nos. 7105, 11398, 12420), 
188 (no. 8664). 15 $1, 39, vol. vil, 392. 

16 Ibid. 398-9. 
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some seals, not those adorned with royal names of the Twelfth 
Dynasty,} but a selection bearing the names and titles of soldiers 
and officials. From Tell el-Ajjül we have the scarab of an 
‘archer’,? the scarab of the Chief Treasurer Senbi,? a person of 
importance, of whom we have other scarabs and several inscrip- 
tions as well as the scarab of a Great Scribe of the Chief 
Treasurer ;5 Jericho has produced impressions of the seal of a 
Scribe of the Vizier. Reference has already been made to the 
seal of a Steward, Accountant of Cattle found at Megiddo.” The 
scarab of a Scribe of the Troops was found at Byblos.® Some of 
these objects are slightly later than the Twelfth Dynasty and date 
from a period when Egyptian power was on the decline; the 
evidence they provide gives only a sketchy idea of the state of 
affairs during the great period of the Middle Kingdom. 

In concluding this rapid review of discoveries, it must be 
emphasized that, apart from the sites already mentioned, objects 
of the Middle Kingdom have also been found at Tell Jemma,? 
Tell ed-Duweir (Lachish)!? Baläta (Shechem),M Beth-shan 
(Beisan),!2 Agana (Alalakh).13 

These, then, are the most striking facts. Widely differing con- 
clusions have been drawn from them regarding the reasons for 
the presence of Egyptians and Egyptian objects in Syria and 
Palestine during the Twelfth Dynasty. Some scholars have 
inferred that there was political domination," while others prefer 
to talk in terms of diplomatic and commercial relations.15 These 
divergences of opinion stem from the lack of explicit texts; the 
royal inscriptions of the Twelfth Dynasty have almost totally 


1 See $1, 56, 38-9 ; the author has endeavoured, as far as possible, to place these 
objects outside the Twelfth Dynasty. See, however, A, 8. 

2 §11, 50, part um, 4 and pl. 3, no. 33. 

3 Qu, 50, part 1, 7 and pl. 13, no. 23. 4 $i, 68, 169, nos. 56-7. 

5 §11, 50, part 1, 7 and pl. 13, no. 26. Petrie notes another scarab which belonged 
to him. Perhaps this scribe was Senbi’s subordinate. 

$ $11, 55, 235 and pl. 26 (S. 5); $1, 39, vol. vir, 373. 

7 See above, p. 543. 

8 Sir, 21, vol. 1, 246 and pl. 129, no. 3594. No account is taken of the scarab 
Sir, 55, 4 and pl. I, no. 15, the provenance of which is unknown and the reading 
debatable, $1, 56, 43. For some other scarabs of the Middle Kingdom found in the 
Near East and bearing titles see iid. 42—3 and 130. 

9 §1, 39, vol. vi, 370. 

10 Ibid. 372. 11 Ibid. 375. 

12 Ibid. 379. 18 Ibid. 395. 

M E.g. §u, 1;$11,65, 14-15 and 29; $11, 37, 34 5 $11, 72, 236; later J. A. Wilson 
changed his opinion, $11, 73, 134. 

18 E.g. §11, 26, 1-2; $1, 56; A, 5, 103-4, 106-8. 
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disappeared. The sources at our disposal are evasive, and do not 
permit us to settle the question. We do not know precisely how 
to interpret the sending of sphinxes and statues by the pharaohs 
and princesses to Syria. To regard them as gifts,! as it is cus- 
tomary to do, does not answer the basic question, because it is 
not known whether these gifts were addressed to friendly or to 
vassal powers. 

The position is no clearer with regard to the Execration Texts. 
The rites for which these documents were used are attested from 
the Old Kingdom, at least, down to the Graeco-Roman period ;? 
their object was to forestall every hostile act, every event which 
might harm the pharaoh and, for his benefit, to keep the whole 
of humanity in submission to him. If there is any reference in 
the formulae to foreigners ‘who would conspire’, ‘who would 
think of rebelling’ against the king of Egypt, this does not mean 
that they were all in fact his subjects. In using these expressions, 
the text is not referring to historical reality, but to the dogmatic 
belief in universal domination by the pharaohs, according to 
which every human being, wherever he might be, must submit 
to him and owed him obedience. We cannot therefore base our 
ideas on these lists in determining the extent of the empire 
belonging to the Twelfth Dynasty pharaohs, nor in determining 
which part of it was causing disquiet as to its loyalty. The testi- 
mony that this rite was practised at a given point in history is not 
proof that the internal and international situation at that time was 
troubled, and that the Egyptian government had recourse to 
magic, being unable to reply with force. The wealth of evidence 
suggests, in fact, that this practice was a routine matter and not 
an exceptional measure imposed by circumstances. This being so, 
the use of these documents as a source for political history is very 
hazardous indeed. 

There are, however, omissions in the Execration Texts which 
may be significant. The people of the region of Byblos are named 
among potential enemies,’ while the princes of Byblos, whose 
close relations with the pharaohs are known to us, are not men- 
tioned.* Megiddo, Ugarit (that is, Ras Shamra) and Qatna do 
not appear at all: they are precisely the towns in which, as we 
have seen, the presence of Egyptians made itself especially 
strongly felt. Are we to think that these princes and these towns 


1 See above, p. 540 with n. 10. 
-2 Gir, 28, 30-8 ; $11, 545 see $1, 47. 3 $1, 50, 55 (f2). 
4 These texts thus make a distinction between the government of the coastal city 
and the inhabitants of the hinterland, $ıı, 6, 30; $11, 7, 32-3. 
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were not included in the lists because, unlike those which are 
named, they had an unbreakable friendship with Egypt and gave 
no cause for anxiety ?! This conclusion is far from being certain, 
and even if it is accepted, one cannot say for certain that these 
princes and countries recognized the domination by the pharaohs 
completely. The one certain fact which these texts provide has 
already been pointed out: the Egyptian government had an 
astounding knowledge of the situation in Syria and Palestine. It 
was certainly not, in this case, gratuitous curiosity. 

With the group statuette of the Vizier Sesostrisankh and with 
the statuette of the nomarch Thuthotpe, we shall go a step further. 
Instead of seeing another Sinuhe in the latter? one must compare 

‘both him and the vizier with the high Egyptian officials who left 
traces at Kerma, south of the Third Cataract, dignitaries like the 
nomarch Djefaihapi, whose statue was found at this remote 
Egyptian trading-post.? In the Sudan, Egypt maintained a per- 
manent, official establishment, situated far beyond the frontiers, 
and we must assume that the functionaries were sent out to be in 
residence there in order to represent their government and to 
supervise commercial transactions. Arguing by analogy, Sesos- 
trisankh at Ras Shamra, and Thuthotpe at Megiddo, probably 
occupied somewhat similar positions, which would mean that 
Egypt maintained more or less permanent missions in the two 
towns. 

Reference has already been made to the exploitation of the 
Megiddo region by the Egyptian authorities.! What chance 
discoveries indicate there gives an idea of what happened in many 
other areas. Seals bearing titles show that officials of the pharaohs 
were present and functioning at the place where the objects were 
found. Egyptians were well established in Sinai ; they occupied 
a high position at Byblos. Cattle and slaves came from Asia into 
Egypt. From these facts there emerges the impression of domina- 
tion by the pharaohs, uneven and interrupted, no doubt, but on 
the whole vigorous.5 Its precise nature still eludes us; fifty years 
ago it was barely suspected. In view of this progressive increase 
in our knowledge, we shall err less if we exaggerate than if we 

1 In this respect see $1, 50, 55; S11, 22, 2185 §11, 41, 22 ; Sr, 5, 40-1; $11, 71, 
206 ; Sr, 6, 29-30. 

? $1, 56, 40-1. 

3 81, 45, 103-16. 

4 See above, p. 543. 

5 The Egyptian texts of the Twelfth Dynasty compare the Asiatics with dogs, 
a figurative expression for submission and obeisance, P. Millingen, 5, 3; Sinuhe B, 
222-3; $1, 58, 21 and 419; $1, 41, 113. 
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minimize the hold the Twelfth Dynasty had over Syria and 


Palestine. 

For the first time in history, these countries experienced the 
effects of a considerable expansion on the part of Egypt and were 
likewise subjected to her cultural influence.! This influence, 
which at Byblos is of ancient date, made itself felt there parti- 
cularly strongly ;? it has also left traces which cannot be regarded 
as negligible at other sites. The Megiddo excavations produced 
a magical wand of ivory dating from the Middle Kingdom, with a 
hieroglyphic formula bearing the name of a Palestinian woman? 
Three stelae from Ras Shamra, which have been assigned to the 
opening centuries of the second millennium, show local deities 
with attributes borrowed from the Egyptian pantheon.* It was the 
period when Egyptian iconographic themes and symbols, like 
the sphinx, the winged disk and the sign of life, were being 
propagated in Syria ; from the north of Syria some of them were 
to pass into Mesopotamia and Anatolia.5 A seal impression found 
at Alalakh even bears the image of a god which has all the 
characteristics of an Egyptian god; it was worshipped by a 
member of the royal family of lamkhad (Aleppo).® Thus language, 
writing, religion, magic and decorative motifs had found their 
way from the banks of the Nile into the Levant. 


III. EGYPTIAN SOURCES 


On Egyptian monuments of the Twelfth Dynasty there are a 
number of representations of Asiatics. The sources are the tombs 
of Beni Hasan, no. 14 (dating from Ammenemes D), no. 2 
(Sesostris I9 and, above all, no. 3 (Sesostris II), some engravings 


1 811,73, 134. 2 See above, p. 545. 

3 §11, 34, pl. 203 ; for the personal name see $11, 4, 231. 

4 §11, 57, 89-95 and pl. 22. 

5 Și, 20, 24-34; $11, 8, 37-8; see Sri, 74, pl. 60, no. g— pl. 67, no. 150; 
pl. 60, no. 124; A, 9, nos. 190 and 369. 

6 §u, 65, 13; §u, 74, pl. 60, no. 12B. $ı1, 8, 38 supposes that Egyptian cults 
were transferred to North Syria. 

? §1, 34, part 1, pl. 47, first register ; $1, 59, 8 ; $1, 39, vol. iv, 151 (6)-(8). 

8 $1, 34, part 1, pl. 16, fifth register ; part 1v, pl. 23, 35 $1, 59, 7 1 $1, 39, vol. 1v, 
143 (15). 

5 d ^. part 1, pl. 28, 30, third register, and 31; $1, 59, 6; $11, 19, vol. 1, 
pls. 10-11; $1, 39, vol. 1v, 145-6 (7)-(11). It seems wiser to ignore the foreign 
soldiers represented in tombs nos. 1 5 and 17, $1, 39, vol. 1v, 153 and 156-7 (8)-(14); 
the racial connexions of these warriors are uncertain, although in some respects they 
appear similar to Asiatics. 
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from the mines in Sinai (Ammenemes III),! an unpublished relief 
from the funerary temple of Sesostris I at El-Lisht,? and, lastly, 
a pectoral from Dahshir bearing the name of Ammenemes III? 

Leaving aside elements which are not indicative* and taking 
into account only those features which are characteristic, Ásiatics, 
in these representations, have hooked and prominent noses,? a 
fair, yellow or brownish-yellow? skin, black® and sometimes red? 
hair. The abundant hair of the men, not held in place by any 
headband, hangs over the forehead and ends, usually, at the nape 
of the neck ;!? their beards, extending around the chin, are short 
and pointed.!! The women have a lighter skin than the men ;12 
their hair reaches down to the breast and back ; they have a band 
around their heads.13 Clothes are of many colours; in the cases 
where they are white or not coloured it may be surmised either 
that the painter did not want to paint them in detail! or that the 
colours have disappeared.!5 Blueand red predominate in horizontal 
stripes, either straight and broad,!¢ or narrow and undulating.!? 
Vertical stripes also occur;!? in the finest examples there are 
geometrical designs arranged in lines from top to bottom.!? The 
men are dressed in a straight loin-cloth which may reach down to 
below the knee ; their ceremonial cloak is of the same length, 
without sleeves and attached at one shoulder.?! The women wear 
a garment of the same style as the cloak of the men, but fitting 
close to the waist and slightly longer.?? The men wear sandals? 
and the women shoes which reach above the ankle.?* 


1 $1, 21, part 1, pl. 37, no. 112; W. face; pl. 44, no. 103, W. face; pl. 85, 
no. 405, S.-E. face; pl. 39, no. 115, W. face; pl. 51, no. 163 ; see §11, 17. 

2 See §11, 25, part 1, 188; W. C. Hayes kindly sent me a sketch of this representa- 
tion of an Asiatic. §11, 43, 116-17, figs. 270, 274. 

3 $11, 43, pl. 20, 2 and 21 ; $11, 70, vol. 1, pl. 2. 

4 Thus in the Sinai reliefs the Asiatics have heads which in no way differ from 
those of the Egyptians, except in no. 163. 

5 Beni Hasan, no. 3, affords the best example. 

8 Sinai, no. 405 ; pectoral from Dahshür. ? Beni Hasan, nos. 2 and 3. 

8 Beni Hasan, no. 3; Sinai, no. 405 ; pectoral from Dahshür (blue for black). 

? Beni Hasan, no. 2; see above, p. 536, the Asiatic of the Eleventh Dynasty at 
Deir el-Bahri. 

1? Beni Hasan, no. 3 and the pectoral from Dahshür are the most typical in this 
respect. 


11 The same examples are the best. 1? Beni Hasan, no. 3. 

13 Loc. cit. M See §1, 59, 6, commentary. 
15 See §11, 17, 387. 16 Sinai, no. 405. 

Y? Beni Hasan, nos. 2 and 14. 18 Pectoral from Dahshür. 

19 Beni Hasan, nos. 3 and 14. 20 Beni Hasan, no. 3. 

01 Loe. cit. 22 Loc. cit. 


38 Loc. cit. 24 Loc. cit. 
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Scenes depicting Asiatics also provide information about their 
weapons. There are lances with points in the shape of a laurel- 
leaf ; sometimes the shaft is rather short.! Axes, on the contrary, 
have fairly long handles with a forward curve in the direction of 
the blade.? The blade itself may be semicircular, and in that case 
invariably has two apertures ;? excavations in Syria and Palestine 
have provided similar specimens in large numbers.* Another 
type of blade, which never has any aperture, is narrow and is 
either pointed? or tongue-shaped ;§ this kind is also known from 
actual specimens.’ Daggers, of which many examples exist, have 
triangular blades and rounded pommels.8 Wooden throw-sticks 
and curved staves are well represented ; they vary both in curve 
and in thickness? Bows are either simple in line and apparently 
reinforced,!? or have a double curve, in which case they would be 
of composite construction ;!* the arrows are carried in a quiver, 
the Egyptian name of which is derived from the Sumerian.!? Also 
included in the armoury of the Asiatics was a small shield, rect- 
angular in shape and rather narrow. Describing his single 
combat with a Syrian champion, Sinuhe mentions a bow and 
arrows, dagger, axe, shield and an armful of javelins.!4 

Asiatics used the ass not only as a beast of burden,!5 but as a 
mount, even for princes.l$ Surprised and amused by this use of 

1 Beni Hasan, nos. 2 and 3; Sinai, no. 405 and possibly no. 112. 

2 Handle very curved: Beni Hasan, no. 14 and possibly no. 3 (last man); 
opposite end slightly curved: Beni Hasan, no. 2; general shape curved: Sinai, 
no. 163, 115 and 405. See Siri, r1, 38. 

3 Beni Hasan, nos. 2 and 14; see §111, 40, 34. 

4 Gur, IT, 3074 ; rrt, 28, 117-19 ; §11, 25, part 1, 283 and fig. 185. See, among 
others, the magnificent specimens in gold and silver found at Byblos, $11, 21, vol. 11, 
Atlas, pls. 119, 120, 127, 133-5. 5 Sinai, no. 163. 

$ Sinai, nos. 115, 163, 405 ; possibly Beni Hasan, no. 3 (last man). 

7 Compare $i, 11, 34-7. 

8 Beni Hasan, no. 14; pectoral from Dahshür ; possibly Sinai, no. 112 ; see Siri, 
40, 43 ; 11, 25, part 1, 283—4 and fig. 186. 

? Beni Hasan, nos. 2, 3 (3rd and 4th men), 14 ; pectoral from Dahshür ; see $ırı, 
1I, 108-11 ; $11, 25, part 1, 284 and fig. 181. 

10 Beni Hasan, no. 14. See Sri, 11, 134. 

H Beni Hasan, no. 3. See Sui, 40, 56. 

12 Beni Hasan, no. 3 (last man) ; Sut, 11, 175-6; §1m, 40, 51. 

13 Sinai, no. 163; see Siri, 11, 190-1; compare $1, 34, part 11, pl. 15 (sixth register). 

14 Sinuhe B 127-8, 134-40; $11, 15, 27-8 ; $1, 58, 20; $11, 33, 13-14. 

15 Beni Hasan, no. 3. 

16 Cf. 4. R.M. v1, 76, 22-5 (reference supplied by D. A. Kennedy) ; Judges v. 10; 
x. 4. See at Byblos $11, 21, vol. 11, 696-8 and pls. 114, 5, 117 and 118; for the 
date of this object, note that it formed part of the same cache as a small bronze 
sphinx attributable to the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty, $ır, 21, vol. it, 702 
and pl. 116, no. 14499. 
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the ass, which was not normal on the banks of the Nile, the 
Egyptians on several occasions in the mines of Sinai depicted a 
Palestinian noble riding an ass, the animal being led by a servant 
holding a rope or halter fixed by a ring to its nose.! Tools, instru- 
ments and utensils of the Asiatics are rarely represented during 
the Middle Kingdom : notable exceptions are a heart-shaped vase 
with flared orifice and two large round handles,? and particularly 
a kind of zither, which an Asiatic is playing in a well-known scene 
at Beni Hasan? 

The story of Sinuhe* gives some idea of the nature and condi- 
tions of life in Upper Retenu, where he settled as a fugitive, 
somewhere in the interior of southern Syria.5 The country pro- 
duces crops of barley and spelt and has extensive vineyards, 
numerous olive-groves, various kinds of orchards, as well as fi 
trees ; honey is produced in abundance, herds (of every kind) are 
innumerable and there is hunting. The food includes meat, 
poultry, game, wine, pastries and dairy-produce.® The position 
occupied by agriculture in this idealized description would sug- 
gest a population which was for the most part settled. But when 
he makes a brief enumeration of his own possessions, Sinuhe 
speaks only of his herds and fruit trees.” The words ‘town’ and 
‘village’ do not occur in the part of the narrative which deals 
with Retenu, but only ‘encampments’;® the ‘tent’ is mentioned 
twice? compared with one reference to the 'house'.? Armed 
conflicts, which were frequent, had as their aim chasing the 
enemy from his pastures and watering-places, plundering his 
goods and seizing his herds, his subjects and his foodstuffs ;11 
there is never any question of laying waste places or destroying 
crops. All this is in conformity with bedawin customs. However, 
Sinuhe did receive from the prince who was protecting him a 
clearly defined district on the frontiers of the territory of another 
principality,!? which shows that a certain stability had been reached. 
In order to account for all the facts, it may be supposed that the 


1 Sinai, nos. 103, I I2, 115, 405. 

2 Sinai, no. 112. The type appears not to have been in use in Palestine during the 
Middle Kingdom. See at Ras Shamra, $11, 58, 250, fig. 1064 ; 259, fig. 110, no. 25. 

3 Beni Hasan, no. 3. 

4 Sinuhe B 30-241 ; see $i, 9. 

5 Grit, 18, vol.1, 142*.. Alt, §1, 9, 25-32, still maintains that it was located 
in the south of Palestine, §111, 7, which seems hardly likely. 


€ Sinuhe B 79-92 ; §111, 10, recto 37—9. ? Sinuhe B 240-1. 
8 Sinuhe B 115, 146, 201. ? Sinuhe B rro, 145. 
10 Sinuhe B 155. H Sinuhe B 101-6, 112, 143-6. 


12 Sinuhe B 79-81. 
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inhabitants were nomads or semi-nomads in the process of settling 
in a region already partly cultivated. 

This conclusion accords with what is known concerning the 
social and political organization of the time. The Execration 
Texts, one or two centuries later in date than the Story of 
Sinuhe, confirm in a general way his testimony on this point. The 
prince entrusts to Sinuhe both a district and a ‘tribe (wAyr), the 
best in his country '.? As they appear in the story, district and 
tribe seem to be independent of each other ; the tribes belonged 
to a larger framework, that of the ‘country’ (Assz, literally, 
‘foreign country’). This relationship between ‘tribes’ and 
‘countries’ is confirmed by the Execration Texts, which men- 
tion the ‘tribes’ of various countries, as unlike one another as 
Byblos? (meaning not the town but the mountainous hinterland)* 
and Kwsw,5 which corresponds with Midian.® Sinuhe becomes 
‘ruler (23) of a tribe’,? but, according to the story, a tribe is 
normally led by a champion (»Ar, literally ‘mighty, victorious 
man’).® As a general rule, the title of ‘ruler’ is reserved for 
princes governing a ‘country’; this use of the term is customary 
during the Middle Kingdom for designating heads of small 
foreign powers. The ‘ruler’ who protected Sinuhe had authority 
over the tribes living in his ‘country’;® he had an army? and he 
had Egyptians at his court. The Sinai inscriptions speak of a 
‘brother of a ruler’, a person of some importance who travels 
mounted on an ass with a small escort.12 It is the first mention 
in an Egyptian text of a class of nobleman which is well attested 
during the New KingdomB and in cuneiform texts.!4 As an excep- 
tion, the governors of a country are called ‘great ones’ (wrw),1? 
a title which in the New Kingdom was to supplant Ak; as the 


1 See above, pp. 541 and 548-9 . 

2 Sinuhe B 78-81, 86-7 ; §111, 9, 49. 3 811, 51,94 (E 63). 

4 See above, p. 548, n. 4. See also ‘the tribes of '74/, $11 51, 93 (E 61), 
similarly in Phoenicia, §11, 37, 60. 

5 &rr, cr, 88-9 (E 50-1). 


9 §11, 3, 34, n. 8; $11, 37, 37-8 and 59. ? Sinuhe B 86. 
8 Sinuhe B 92-4, 109, 113. See $1, 50, 41. ? Sinuhe B 86-7. 
10 Sinuhe B roo-r. 11 Sinuhe B 31-4. 


12 §1, 21, part 1, pl. 23, no. 85, N. edge; pl. 24, no. 87, W. face; pl. 27, no. 92, 
S. edge; pl. 37, no. 112, W. face and S. edge; see above, pp. 539 and 553. 

13 E.g. in Syria: $11, 61, 690, 2; 1308, 19; Hittites: Siri, 22, 263, no. 152; 
375, no. 23; Libyans: &irt, 33, pls. 25-6; §1, 27, 66, 1. 10; Siri, 39, 2, 1.7. In 
Egypt during the Middle Kingdom the expression ‘brother of the governor’ occurs, 
Şu, 41, 24. 

14 E.g. Sum, 6, 17-18; Sui, 26, 220-3, 228. 

15 &ir, 51, 93 (E 62). 
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ordinary designation for foreign kings. During the Middle King- 
dom the two terms seem to refer to different forms of power. The 
country Kwsw had at its head ‘great men of the tribes’,t which 
is perhaps a sign of a nomadic type of organization. A passage 
in Sinuhe seems to hint at the existence of military coalitions ;? 
a prince of Byblos styles himself ‘ruler of rulers’ ; Sesostris III’s 
campaign against Shechem? suggests that this town, which was 
the centre of a principality,? played the role of leader in its 
region. Although the indications are slight, it is reasonable to 
think of the small states grouping themselves into confederations 
led by the more powerful members, an arrangement for which 
there is evidence in the archives of Mari? and during the New 
Kingdom. 

Palestine and southern Syria were divided politically into many 
units, as the Execration Texts show. The red vases at Berlin 
name twenty different countries,? while the Saqqara figurines 
enumerate sixty-two,® and this figure obviously does not exhaust 
all the territorial units. Frequently they are referred to by the 
name of a town, as for instance Askelon, Achshaph, Hazor, 
Byblos, Ullaza, etc.1° It is in these texts that we find, for the first 
time in history, mention of Jerusalem. Among the localities 
which have been identified there are relatively few names of 
regions ; they include Damascus and its environs (/457), Midian 
(Kwiw), probably Biqa' and Antilebanon (Sirion). The older 
catalogue, that of the vases, names several rulers for most of the 
localities, two, for instance, for Jerusalem, and for some places 
three or even four.!? Here again the enumeration no doubt gives 
only an incomplete idea of the fragmentation which existed. This 
multiplication of princes under the same heading suggests a tribal 
type of organization, as it is known among nomads.!8 In certain 
cases it seems possible to detect evidence of the break-up of small 
city states, which had existed previously, into still smaller political 


1 §11, 51, 88-9 (E 50-1). 
2 Sinuhe B 97—9; on this difficult passage see §111, 10, 10-11. 
3 $ı1, 40, Text, 196, 203 ; Atlas, pl. 117, no. 787. 


s us above, p. 538. : i 51, 68 5 6). 
II, 20, 4-5. IL, 45, 74-84. 
8 §1, co, 55-8. 9 Sn, 51, 62-96. 


10 For the identification ofthe place-names in the Execration Texts, the following, 
in addition to $1, 50; $ır, 51, should particularly be consulted: $ır, 1 ; $ui, 3; 
$t, 35 $11, 55; $1, 65 $11, 22 ; rrr, 15; Srr, 37 ; $1, 715; $1, 60, 155-9; §111, 42; 
Sir, 13 ; Sr, 17, 903 $ım, 25 ; $ım, 23, 83-95. 

11 $1, 50, 53 (e 27-8), 58 (f 18); $11, 51, 86 (E 45). 

12 $i, 50, 45-55. See also A, 11, 285-6. 13 Sn, 1, 253; §11, 2, 218-19. 
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units.! The Saqqara figurines, which are slightly later in date, 
name only one ruler for most of the countries. This change may 
reflect an historical development, either the reconstitution of the 
old principalities or the merging of related groups.? A short 
passage at the end of the repertory of princes on the figurines 
bears witness to an earlier state of the text.4 For two of the 
countries, it mentions only ‘tribes’; for another country this 
version gives ‘all the rulers’, while the catalogue which precedes 
names only a single ruler. Finally, for one country we find ‘the 
great ones’, whereas the catalogue gives it a ruler. These compari- 
sons give an idea of the confusion produced by the arrival of 
nomads, or semi-nomads, and of the fairly rapid return to a 
certain degree of stability. A parallel has been drawn between 
the evidence of the Egyptian sources and the facts as they are 
known from excavation : at about this time a noticeable decline 
occurs in the material civilization and in the urban life; it was 
followed by a speedy renaissance.5 

In contrast with what can be observed in Mesopotamia, the 
movements of people which took place in the Fertile Crescent at 
the turn of the second millennium have left no trace in Egyptian 
vocabulary or in written documents during the period of the 
Middle Kingdom. The earliest known mention of Amor? is much 
later, and dates from about 1 300 B.c.? The occurrence of the term 
Khurri? has not been established for certain earlier than the 15th 
century B.c.? No doubt the changes which took place were slow 
in being noticed in Egypt and by the time they reached the 
frontiers were toned down; such changes as occurred are less 
easy to perceive in Egypt than elsewhere and, in any case, the 


1 $1, 6, 37-9; $rir, 9, 41-2 ; Sit, 71, 208. 


2 §u, 51, 64-93. 3 See above, n. t. 
4 Sn, 51, 25 and 93-4 (E 61-4). 
5 Gir, 2, 218-19; Sur, 5, 80-3. ê See below, pp. 562-5. 


7 Gir, 18, vol. 1, 187*-90*. The attempt to discover Amurru in the Execration 
Texts, see $11, 22, 221-3; $11, 41, 25, with regard to $1, 50, 47 (e7) and 56 (f6), 
has been abandoned, see §11, 1, 239; $111, 8. Moreover, the presence of the god 
Amurru in the list of theophorous names of these texts, see $11, 22, 227 with regard 
to $1, 50, 50 (e15) has not been confirmed, see Sir, 19, 31. 

8 See below, pp. 565-6. 

9 Siri, 18, vol. 1, 180%-7*. It was thought that an example of Khor in the 
Twelfth Dynasty had been found, §111, 12, but this is actually an Egyptian word, 
Siri, 30; §111, 31, used in a title for officials ; for parallels see §111, 16, 174-5, where 
this example has been omitted. P. Berlin 3056 (Twenty-Second Dynasty) attributes 
to the Twelfth Dynasty a text (verso 8, 4-9, 8) which contains a mention of Khor 
(verso 8, 11; $ım, 29, pl. 33); too much reliance should not be placed on this 
document. 
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Egyptian civilization was less receptive of change than that of its 
neighbours. Egypt of the Twelfth Dynasty, in fact, limited itself, 
so far as Asiatics were concerned, to the traditional vocabulary 
going back to the Old Kingdom ; the ethnic term which is most 
recent in date, ‘mw, had been in use since the Sixth Dynasty.! 
Only in place-names are any innovations to be observed. Retenu 
(Rinw)? makes its first certain appearance in the story of Sinuhe 
(dating from the end of the reign of Sesostris I).3 It is possible 
that very early, if not from the outset, this name had a wide 
meaning? and included Palestine and Syria, as it did during the 
New Kingdom.» Attempts have been made to connect Retenu 
with Lötän,® Lydda? and even Resaina on the Khabur ;8 there 
are, however, serious objections to each of these identifications. 
Without knowing the etymology of Retenu for certain,® we can- 
not take it into account in studying the population of Syria and 
Palestine. 

In this connexion, some positive facts are provided by the texts 
of the Middle Kingdom, especially by the Execration Texts.19 
From the formation of the names of persons mentioned in the 
texts much can be learnt about the language and the beliefs 
prevailing among the ruling classes of the population, the names 
being nearly always the names of princes. The first point to note 
is that there is no certain example of a personal name which is not 


1 See above, p. 534. 

2 Thus, in preference to Rtzz : the place-name is, in fact, written in Sinuhe B 
with determinatives from the root tzi which, in the Middle Kingdom, was pro- 
nounced zzi and was used with such a value for transcribing from the Semitic, $11, 51, 
66-7. Different forms of the place-name, perhaps earlier : Taw (Sinuhe B), ' zinc 
(? $1, 21, part 1, pl. 39, no. 115, W. Face) ; the last example is not quite certain. 

3 Very debatable example under Mentuhotpe II, $1, 33, vol. t, pl. 15r; $1, 8, 38. 

4 It appears, in fact, from Sinuhe B 130-1 that Retenu encompassed various 
‘countries’. The title ‘ruler of Retenu’ attested by the story of Sinuhe B 30-1, 
99-100, and the inscriptions of Sinai, see above, p. 554, n. 12, has suggested a limited 
area of this country. Actually this title is not exclusive in character ; the Execration 
"Texts show, as we have seen, that there could be several princes of the same country. 

5 &rri, 18, vol. 1, 142*—9*. 

$ §111, 24 following many others. 

7 811, 7. 

8 Sim, 21, 100-3. 

9 See several suggestions, $1, 32, 147 ; $1, I, 9, n. 233 §11, 37, 39. 

10 Other sources : inscriptions of Sinai, $11, 17 ; Byblos, $11, 40, Texte, 165, 174, 
212 ; §u, 21, vol. 1, Texte, 197-8; vol. 1, Texte, 130, 174-5, 878 ; $11, 41, 90-3 ; 
Sir, 42, 96; $1, 1; Sur, 4; $t, 34, 109; §111, 35, 54 ; there are some unpublished. 
documents from Byblos. See also the name of the prince in the story of Sinuhe, 
Sir, 14 5 uri, 10, recto, 20 ; the name of the prince in $1, 34, part 1, pl. 28 ; §111, 38, 
45 and pl. 9, 1. 3; A, 10; A, 2. 
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Semitic.! Secondly, a high degree of homogeneity prevails; the 
names, as far as it has been possible to explain them,? belong to 
the north-west Semitic dialects ; they are of the same type as the 
names found in the cuneiform texts of Mesopotamia and northern 
Syria at about this period. Egyptian texts therefore indicate how 
far the Amorite movement had advanced westwards and they 
confirm its basic unity throughout the Fertile Crescent. Among 
the characteristic features in the formation of the names may be 
noted the frequency of terms of kinship referring to some deity 
and establishing a close link between it and the bearer of the 
name. This feature is reminiscent of nomadic traditions.? 

Theophorous names make mention of a dozen deities. Hadad, 
the god of storm, occupies first place, taking precedence even 
over the generic term 'El. Next in order of frequency is the god 
Anu, male counterpart of Anat, and the sun-god Shamash. Then 
come the mountain-god Har, made familiar by Hyksos names, 
and the Palestinian god Hauran, who was to become popular in 
the Egypt of the Eighteenth Dynasty. In addition may be noted 
the god Star (that is, morning star), the craftsman-god Kushar, 
who plays a far from negligible role in the mythology of Ugarit, 
the god Lim, made familiar by the names of the kings of Alalakh 
and Mari, etc. Ba‘al appears only once, and it seems that ‘the 
Master’ was still a divine epithet and not an independent god.5 
Since all the persons whose names have been studied are men, the 
absence of the names of goddesses is not surprising. The only 
feminine name in the texts is a component of Ba‘alat,6 whose 
worship is well attested by the proto-Sinaitic inscriptions about 
the end of the Twelfth Dynasty." A list of slaves, the majority 
of them women, from the middle of the Thirteenth Dynasty, 
contains, however, both a theophorous name compounded with 
the name of this goddess and two others compounded with the 
name of Anat.8 


1 A possible instance: §u, 51, 87 (E 48); see Sut, 36, 27; §1, 60, 164; at 
Byblos, §1, T. 

2 Principal studies : §11, 1; §11, 22 ; $111, 15 ; §111, 36, 20-32 ; $t, 19; § 111, 32. 

3 Grrr, 2, 185-6. 4 Gri, 37. 

5 811, 4, 231 8 Ibid. 

? See above, p. 539, n. 7. 8 $1, 26, 92-9; $11, 4. 
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IV. SYRIA DURING THE THIRD DYNASTY 
OF UR 


For lack of documentary evidence we do not know what became 
of the Mesopotamian conquests in Syria after the end of the 
Agade Dynasty and during the Gutian period. That the country 
remained under the cultural influence of Sumer and Akkad is 
a priori highly probable, and in the absence of texts certain 
archaeological finds show this fairly well. But the rare written 
testimonies which have survived make specific note only of com- 
mercial relations ; we shall see that they add something to our 
knowledge of Syrian geography at this epoch. 

So it is that we find again the 'Mountain of Cedars', Amanus, 
as the origin of the ‘cedar trunks, 50 and 60 cubits in length’ 
and the ‘boxwood trunks, 25 cubits in length’, which Gudea, 
governor of Lagash, obtained to build the temple of Ningirsu in 
his city.t There is a similar note concerning stone imported by 
the same prince from the region of Basar, written Basallu, and 
named along with Tidan/Ditan?— both of these are called by 
Gudea ‘Mountains of Amurru’.® This is apparently the same 
region as that which he calls elsewhere the ‘Upper Country ',* as 
it was already known in the days of Sargon.5 In the same group 
of inscriptions we have Ibla, and with it, named for the first time, 
Ursu (Urshu), in a mountainous district from which wood-resins 
were procured.® Other localities named by Gudea in proximity to 
these must also have been in Syria, such as the country of Khah- 
hum, from which came gold,’ and that mysterious mountain 
* Uringiriaz of the Upper Sea’.® Possibly in Cilicia was ‘Umanu, 
a mountain of Menua’.? 

When Mesopotamia was reunited once more as an empire 
during the ‘neo-Sumerian’ period of the Third Dynasty of Ur, 
documents which have any bearing upon the extent of its author- 
ity in the west and north-west are still too rare and say too little. 
There is a date-formula of Ur-Nammu, first king of this dynasty, 


1 See above, p. 460; $ıv, 54, 68 f. and 104 f. 

2 For orthographic variants of this name see §1v, 24, 232 ; $ıv, 5, vol. m, 164 f.; 
Sv, 44, 68 £., n. 5; $1v, 39, 156 f. 

3 §iv, 54, 70 f., col. vi, § and 13. 4 Ibid. 102 f., col. xu, 5. 

5 See above, pp. 420 f. 

9 &iv, 54, 70 f., col. v, 53. For Urshu see $ıv, 38 and $ıv, 21, 31. In §1v, 32, 
1035 Amurru and (lú) Uriu are found as equivalents. 

7 &iv, 54, 70 É, col. vi, 333 §1v, 23, 75 f. ; §1v, 21, 10. 

8 §iv, 54, 144 f. 2, 11, 2. 9 Ibid. 70 f., col. vi, 3 f. 
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which states barely that ‘he went the road from down below to 
up above’,! an expression which might be understood of an 
expedition into the Upper Country, perhaps as far as the Upper 
Sea, which would suggest that the new power at least attempted 
to lay hands upon the Syrian heritage of the old kings of Agade. 
But the formula is too concise to found anything upon. The neo- 
Sumerian kings of Ur again took the title ‘King of the Four 
Regions’, inaugurated perhaps by Sargon,” and this could be 
understood of an empire stretching to the four cardinal points? 
thus including the west and north-west. But this again indicates 
nothing precise about the real extent of the sway of the Third 
Dynasty, and the place which Syria might have occupied in it. 

In this absence of explicit facts the only evidence is the 
presence in various towns of representatives of the kings of Ur 
—governors (Sakkana) and lieutenants (ensi). Thus at Mari 
have been found the names and traces of a whole line of these 
delegates, the Sakkana-officers Apil-kin,* Idi-ilum, Ilum-ishar, 
Ishme-Dagan, Ishtup-ilum, Izi-Dagan, Niwar-Mer, Puzur-Ish- 
tar, and Tura-Dagan. Perhaps it was the Tuttul downstream 
from Mari where ruled an ensi named Jashilim, mentioned in a 
tablet from Drehem.® Much farther to the west, possibly in 
Cappadocia itself, was Abarnium, the seat of another governor.’ 
Again in the north, but apparently in the Khabur district, we 
hear of another ensi at Apishal.® Finally, on the Mediterranean 
coast, Byblos appears on another tablet from Drehem; its ensi, 
Ibdati, was also in relation with the kings of Ur.? 

Along with these Syrian and even Cappadocian towns, thus 
known to have been in touch with the Mesopotamian empire, the 
mass of administrative documents contains allusions to others 
which may be assigned to the same region, whether their location 
is known or not—a second Tuttul,! apparently in the area of the 
Balikh; the Khahhum already mentioned by Gudea, which must 
have been an important mercantile centre at this time ;!! likewise 


1 &iv, 16, vol. 11, 140 2, no. 18. 

2 §iv, 7, 11, no. 4, 1—5 ; but this is only a late allusion. 

3 Sıv, 42, 218 ff. 

4 For this reading of the name see $ıv, 14. 

5 $ıv, 12. 

8 §iv, 52, 120, rev. 18. 

7 §rv, 23, 66. 8 Ibid. 71. 

® §1v, 52. Fragment of Sumerian vocabulary from Byblos dated to this period, 
Viv, 15, tome r1, atlas pl. cxLv, no. 14023 ; see also Bu//. 4.8.0.R. 163 (1961), 45. 

10 &iv, 23, 74; §1v, 31, 121. 

11 §iv, 23, 75. 
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Urshu,! and in the same area Armanum,? Ibla,3 and Mukish,* also 
Terqa, farther down the Euphrates, about twenty miles upstream 
from Mari. In Zidanum? it has been proposed to recognize the 
Phoenician city of Sidon, but it would be more reasonable to look 
for this elsewhere, on the Balikh, for example, not far from 
Raqqah, where is found Tell Zaydàn, which must cover some very 
ancient city.? 

Several of these places and others as well figure also in the 
archives of Assyrian traders, small ‘colonies’ dwelling in Cappa- 
docia at least in the closing years of the Third Dynasty of Ur, 
but no doubt already at an even earlier period.® The existence of 
these Mesopotamian ‘colonies’ in the heart of Anatolia is ample 
proof of the strong cultural influence of Sumer and Akkad even 
there—much more in Syria, whether there was political depen- 
dence or not. The following are the towns frequented by these 
Cappadocian merchants : Abarna/Abarnium ;? Khahhum ;!0Ibla ;! 
Urshu,l? these being known to us already, while the following are 
as yet not mentioned in our Syrian records: Abum/Apum ;3 
Elakhut (with various spellings) ;!4 Khaburrata;!? Harran ;!9 
Nakhur ;!? Nikhriia ;18 Razama ;!® Tadmor, which is Palmyra ;?? 
Talkhatum ;?! and Zalpa (Zalpakh).”* 

Perhaps it will be a surprise not to see figuring either in the 
neo-Sumerian lists or in those of the Agade period (which are 
rarer) one or other of those great and ancient Syrian cities such 
as Carchemish, Aleppo, or Damascus, which we have every reason 
to suppose already existed, and had probably existed long before. 
If they are not concealed by some of the names listed above—a 
fragile hypothesis, which may nevertheless be ventured —it should 
be remembered that our records, not necessarily complete even 


: S 23, 84. : a "à 50, 4. 
IV, 23, 77. id. 81 f. 
5 Ibid. 83 f. 8 $rv, 25, 104. 


? According to information from M. G. Dossin. 

3 See below, pp. 707 ff. 

9 Srv, 3, 32. 10 Ibid. 33. 

M Ibid. 33. 12 Ibid. 37. 

13 Ibid. 32 ; &1v, 30, 675; $ıv, 21, 2; $ıv, 1, 34 £ 

14 $iv, 3, 33 £5 $ıv, 30, 67; §iv, 21, 8 f. 

15 &iv, 3, 23; $ıv, 30, 66 f.; §1v, 21, 7 (sub Buralum). 
18 &iv, 3, 33 (sub Harrana). 

V Ibid. 34; §1v, 21, 20; $ıv, 39, 8, n. 2. 

18 §iv, 3, 343 $ıv, 30, 61 £.; $ıv, 21, 20 f. 

19 §iv, 3, 35; §1v, 30, 64 and 66 f. ; $ıv, 21, 23 f. 

20 iv, 3, 36. 21 Ibid. and $iv, 30, 67 ff. ; $ıv, 21, 29. 
22 &iv, 3, 36; §iv, 30, 69, n. 353 $1v, 21, 33 £. 
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in their own day, have come down to us only as minute scraps ; 
each new find may amplify them and add to our knowledge of the 
physical and political geography of ancient Syria. 

Even when these sources have been exhausted so far as con- 
cerns geography they still provide one more fact which may 
illustrate the ethnography and demography of Syria in this period. 
Less than a century after the beginning of the Third Dynasty of 
Ur the Mesopotamian kings, far from going like their predeces- 
sors to war in the north and north-west, had to withstand attacks 
from these directions, for it is recorded that in the third year of 
his reign Shu-Sin ‘built a rampart against Amurru (called) Fender 
of Tidnum’!—the stronghold in question was later called ‘town 
of Amurru’.? Another inscription of the same king adds ‘and he 
chased the armed force of Amurru out of his country'.? These 
attacks, or at least this state of war, doubtless went back earlier. 
Revolts of already conquered peoples against the older kings of 
Agade would perhaps explain their repeated campaigns in that 
direction. Again, under Shulgi* and Amar-Sin,5 the two prede- 
cessors of Shu-Sin, there are allusions to ‘prisoners of war from 
Amurru’. 

We have already encountered Tidnum, or Dit(a)num,® which 
Gudea names side by side with Basallu (Basar),? the mountain 
where Shar-kali-sharri had defeated Amurru on its own ground.® 
Whatever the original meaning of these two names, it is clear 
that for Shu-Sin they were almost equivalent, both referring to 
the invaders he had to resist. Comparison with the older evidence 
leaves no doubt as to the origin of these opponents—they came 
from the Syrian region, from the Upper Country, as the next 
king Ibbi-Sin? and his enemy Ishbi-Erra! were each indepen- 
dently to confirm. 

We are therefore in presence of an ethnic group called martu 
in Sumerian and amurrü in Akkadian," which occupied a part 


1 §iv, 16, ı1, 114 f., no. 80. Variants in $ıv, 39, 157, n. 1, and $ıv, 24, 232; 
see also $ıv, 3, 30. See below, pp. 609 f. 

2 Sıv, 39, 160 f., but cf. also ibid. 165, n. 1. 

3 §iv, 8, 16, no. 20, 24 ff. ; $1v, 55, 180 f. For a slightly later date, $ıv, 36, 39 
and $ıv, 39, 157. 4 $iv, 47, no. 9, 5. 

5 &iv, 6, 17, no. 32, 5 f. 8 See above, p. 559, n. 2. 

7 See above, p. 559. 

8 Ditnu is identified with Amurru by a vocabulary, $ıv, 41, 114, line 209. 

9 Sıv, r9, 62. 

10 $rv, 36, 39. 

11 §1v, 39, 149 and n. 1. The geographical meaning of ‘western’ is attested from 
the Agade period, $ıv, 27, 30 a and n. 12. 
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of the Syrian territory, at least during the second half of the third 
and the beginning of the second millennium. Before defining 
them more clearly it should be noticed that these Amurru were 
not making their first appearance in Mesopotamia at the time of 
the Third Ur dynasty. In the archaic tablets of Farah (Shurup- 
pak) mention is made twice of individuals called martu,) and 
under the Dynasty of Agade such persons appear more fre- 
quently, both singly? and in groups,? their names being written 
not only in the Sumerian? but also the Akkadian? form. In some 
cases perhaps these immigrants were bodies of men recruited for 
some official service, civil or military, for a stela of that period 
found at Lagash mentions one of their ‘officers’ (su-banda mar- 
tu-ne), named Usi-Malik, among the receivers of an allocation of 
land, which must have been as a reward for services to the crown.9 
' Amorites' also figure along with Gutians in a document from the 
end of the Agade period.’ Finally, they are found more and more 
often (and thus appear to have been more and more numerous) 
in documents of the neo-Sumerian period.? This process suggests 
a continuous immigration, for the most part peaceful, extending 
back very far in time, perhaps even before the beginning of the 
third Millennium. After the end of that millennium came inter- 
mittent massive thrusts, such as are attested under Shu-Sin and 
Ibbi-Sin. These must have been more than revolts against Meso- 
potamian authority—real attempts, if not at invasion, at local 
conquests or raids. 

The cuneiform documents allow us to build up a fairly clear 
picture of these ‘Westerners’. First, we see that the majority, at 
least, of these people were nomads or semi-nomads.? Ibbi-Sin 
speaks of them as ‘vagabonds who have never known what a town 
was’, and Sumerian literary texts emphasize this still more by 
describing the martu as barbarians ‘knowing neither cereals nor 
house, feeding themselves on wild truffles and undressed meat, 
possessing no fixed abode in all the course of their life nor a tomb 


1 §1y, ro, 61, no. 78, rev. 10; §1v, 37, no. 648, obv. 11, 4. The supposed mention 
of Ditnu in an inscription of Eannatum is doubted by §1v, 35, 131, n. 9o (cf. $ıv, 
20, 281, n. 5), but admitted by $ıv, 17, 249 f. 

2 §1v, 46, 78, no. 180, 9. 

3 §iv, 34, I, no. 1475 (ten); $ıv, 50, 77, no. 18 (twenty-one, in Elam). Other 
references in $1v, 39, 150 ff. 

4 See the two preceding notes. 5 §1v, 39, 167, n. 1. 

8 §1v, 54, 170 f. 4, 11, 9 f. ? &iv, 22, no. 43, rev. 6. 

8 $iv, 39, 151, n. 3, also 152 f. and 167, n. 1. 

® Ibid. introd. x. 

10 Sıv, 16, 11, 146 a, no. 98; §1v, 53, 43. 
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after their death’.! Even if the poets were exaggerating so as to 
blacken their enemies' character? it remains that, in the eyes of 
the Mesopotamians, these Amurru must have seemed a turbulent 
and unstable people. They infested the country round about 
settlements, and especially the fringes of the desert, where they 
practised a little cattle-raising and the meagre harvesting possible 
in those arid lands, but were always ready for a sudden attack 
upon the peasants and city-dwellers. Texts of slightly later date 
help, however, to correct this rather too unfavourable view, for at 
Mari there is some mention of ' Amurru kings'.3 Some at least 
of the Westerners were thus settled and grouped into ‘kingdoms’, 
centred no doubt on some of the Syrian cities named in the 
inscriptions of the Agade kings, of Gudea, and of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur. 

The documents give evidence also that these Amurru were 
Semites ; this appears from their names which are often supplied 
by the scribes. These names occasionally have a Sumerian or 
-Akkadian stamp, for some of the immigrants, after an extended 
sojourn in their adopted country, had assumed names like those 
of their fellow-citizens, whose language and mode of thought they 
must have adopted. But others, when they were recorded in the 
tablets, still kept their original names, and a review of these leaves 
no doubt of their Semitic character. 

We can be still more precise, for among the elements of these 
personal names occur typically ‘western’ deities like Dagan,® 
Adad, Lim, and Mér or Wer.” The presence too of the suffix 
-anum,® and the verbal prefix of the third person singular in ia 
(whereas in Eastern Semitic it is i-) obliges us to assign the 
language of Amurru to the western branch, more specifically to 
North-western Semitic, sometimes called Canaanite.! This dia- 


1 §rv, 18, 31 f., texts quoted dg. 2 Sıv, 39, 160. 

3 Sıv, 13, 37. The word ‘king’ is applied to rulers of realms centred upon an 
urban administration. 

4 Especially that part of Syria about the middle Orontes, later called ‘land of 
Amurru’, $ıv, 39, 178 f. 

* Sv, 39, 153 f 

6 [li-Dagan of Ibla, $1v, 11, 56 and 59; see $ıv, 23, 773 Izin-Dagan of Ibla, 
§iv, 32, 105; Dagan-abu of Tuttul, $ıv, 32, 120. Also many Dagan-names at 
Mari, e.g. above, p. 560. 

7 Rish-Adad of Apishal, Iashilim of Tuttul, Niwar-Mér of Mari, see above, 
p. 560. 

8 Thus Elanum, $ıv, 43, no. 295, 15 ; $1v, 39, 154; §1v, 18, 40. 

? Tanbi-ilum, $ıv, 28, pl. xxt, no. 5508, col. 1, 11; Iashilim of Tuttul, above, 
p- 560, n. 6. See also $1v, 39, 155 and $ıv, 18, 41. 

10 $iv, 39, 239 f. 
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lect is quite distinct from Akkadian, and very close to that spoken 
by the Western Semites, who had come to Mesopotamia in such 
numbers before the beginning of the First Dynasty of Babylon. 
Of these the Amurru, it seems clear, were none other than the 
ancestors in the exact sense of the word.! Thus, then, we are led 
to place in Syria, during the second half of the third millennium 
at the latest, a West Semitic population, partly nomadic or semi- 
nomadic, but partly settled and grouped into kingdoms. 

Were these Western Semites the only people to be found in 
Syrian territory at that time ? Undoubtedly not, for among the 
names of individuals coming then from Amurru are some which 
clearly cannot be assigned to any of the great linguistic branches 
flourishing in the Near East in those days; they are neither 
Sumerian nor Semitic, eastern or western. Thus there is Gababa 
from Mukish? and Memeshura from Iblaj? to give only these 
examples. On the other hand, these names are not Hurrian. 
During the Third Dynasty of Ur it seems clear that the Hurrian 
invasion had not yet touched the extreme north and north-east of 
Mesopotamia. Certain districts of Upper Syria were ud RN 
such as the town of Urkish,5 where reigned Tisari, author of one 
of the oldest Hurrian inscriptions, which may go back to the end 
of the Agade period.9 But there is nothing to prove—quite the 
contrary —that the Hurrians had in those days already advanced 
both to the south and in the direction of the Mediterranean, as 
they were to do by the time of the First Dynasty of Babylon. 

It would seem therefore, from written evidence of this period, 
that Syria was far from being one political and ethnic unit ; it was 
divided into principalities and ' kingdoms', more or less small, 
more or less confederated, each centred upon an important town 
—a division which was certainly fluid and variable according to 
the times and the hazards of wars and supremacies. These towns 
and their territories were occupied by a population largely consti- 
tuted by Semites of the western branch. There were also uniden- 
tified peoples, not assignable, with our present knowledge, to any 
definite group, and it 1s not clear whether they formed any kind 
of ethnic or linguistic unit among themselves. Nor can the 
numerical proportion of this element be estimated: compared 


1 &iv, 39, 155 f. and 240 f. 2 §iv, 4, no. 203, 8 f. 

3 $rv, 9, no. 27, 3. 

4 See also $ıv, 25, 100 ff. and $ıv, 26, passim. 

5 §iv, 33, 27 f. According to information from M. Dossin this tablet was found 
at ‘Amuda, twelve miles west of Nisibis, which may thus be Urkish. 

8 §iv, 26; Sv, 51, 180, n. 2. 
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with the great extent of time and space for which they provide 
evidence the personal names are too few to form the basis of 
statistics. It 1s barely possible to hazard a conjecture about the 
population in a particular city, according to the greater or lesser 
proportion of Semitic and other names. At Mari, for example, 
the Semites are in a great majority,! but elsewhere the list that we 
possess is far too meagre to judge, and chance has played too 
great a part in its make-up. 

Nevertheless we can regard it as almost certain that among the 
whole population of ancient Syria the Semites were the latest 
comers. It has long been observed that most of the old place- 
names in the country cannot be explained as Semitic, but belong 
to one or several unknown linguistic complexes.? The Semites 
were thus preceded by various peoples of different race, to whom 
the non-Semitic elements in the names must be attributed. On 
top of these ethnic strata a final layer began to add itself towards 
the end of the third millennium—the Hurrians, coming no doubt 
from the north or east. But at the period now being described 
we have as yet no authority for making them descend any great 
distance into Syrian territory. 

Leaving the Hurrians aside, part of the Syrian population, and 
particularly of the Semites, was still composed, in a proportion as 
yet undefinable, of semi-nomads. Wandering about the fringes of 
the desert in unstable groups, a constant threat to the peace and 
possessions of the settled, they were nevertheless attracted by 
peasant and especially urban life, and numbers of them, little by 
little, allowed themselves to be absorbed by the towns. For this 
process of settlement, which seems to embrace the whole ancient 
history of the Semites, there is abundant evidence in Mesopo- 
tamia, for there it is clear that all the immigrants from the west 
quickly lost their instability, joining the population of cultivators 
and townspeople and losing their old identity.* For others, who 
remained in Syria, it is likely that a similar change took place 
locally. 

The documents in cuneiform writing permit us to reconstruct 
only an outline, still blurred and imprecise, of Syria in archaic 
times. But it fits well enough into the more exact and detailed 
picture which much richer records allow us to draw in the second 
millennium and onwards. 


1 &rv, 27, 34 f. 2 Ibid. 40 4. 
3 Ibid. 38 f. 4 &rv, 39, Introd. xiii f. 
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V. ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 
FROM PALESTINE 


At the end of the Early Bronze Age there was a complete and 
absolute break in Palestinian civilization. The town dwellers of 
the earlier period were succeeded by semi-nomadic pastoralists 
who had no interest in walled towns. They seem to have destroyed 
thetowns oftheir predecessors, and with the exception of Megiddo, 
which is a special case, their contribution to the history of towns 
is negligible. 

It is for this reason that this stage in the history of Palestine 
has received only tardy recognition. Nearly all the evidence 
concerning the newcomers of this period comes from tombs, and 
earlier excavators did not realize the implications of the lack of 
association between the types of tombs and the successive layers 
on the town sites. The first to recognize that in tombs of this 
period he was dealing with a distinct period was Petrie in 1932,! 
who gave to them the designation of Copper Age, since they were 
rich in weapons that appeared to be copper rather than bronze. 
The first to place the phase in a sequence of periods on a site was 
Albright, in his reports on Tell Beit Mirsim published in 1932 
and 1933.? In a sequence of levels starting at an Early Bronze 
Age level J, the period in question was represented by I-H, to 
which Albright gave the designation Middle Bronze I, for he 
recognized that it contained material distinct from the Early 
Bronze Age and from that of the classical Middle Bronze Age. 

As knowledge of the period has increased, it has appeared that 
this designation was unfortunate, for it is a stage Just as distinct 
from the Middle Bronze Age as it is from the Early Bronze Age.? 
This was recognized by J. H. Iliffe in his arrangement of the 
exhibits in the Palestine Archaeological Museum. He gave to it 
the name Intermediate Early Bronze-Middle Bronze period, and 
this, with the abbreviation E.B.-M.B., seems the best name to 
use. 

The reasons for insisting on the break at the beginning and end 
of this period will emerge from the description of the evidence 
from the different sites, but it will be convenient to summarize 
them in advance. There is in the first place a complete strati- 
graphic break at all the sites for which there is evidence. Secondly, 
there is no evidence at all for any walled towns of this period, 
whereas this was the characteristic form of settlement in the Early 


1 $v, 3. 2 § vy, 1. 3 $v, 2, 135 ff. 
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Bronze Age, and became so again in the Middle Bronze Age. The 


contrast in domestic architecture is equally great, for there is in 
the period no evidence of the solidly built houses of the preceding 
and succeeding periods. Thirdly, the Early Bronze Age burials 
are in large tombs with multiple burials. At all sites in the 
E.B.-M.B. period, with the exception of Megiddo, burials were 
essentially those of single individuals. In the Middle Bronze 
Age, burials are once more usually multiple in tombs, though 
sometimes single in graves. Fourthly, the material equipment 
is completely different. The pottery forms are absolutely distinct 
from those of the Middle Bronze Age. They are rather closer to 
those of the Early Bronze Age, but the technique is so different, 
with the complete disappearance of red slip and burnishing, with 
the characteristic thin, gritty texture of the ware, and with the 
practice of making the body of the vessel by hand and the rim 
on a fast wheel, that there is seldom any difficulty in distinguish- 
ing vessels or even sherds of the two periods. The second great 
contrast is in weapons. Metal weapons are rare in the Early 
Bronze Age, and not very common in the Middle Bronze Age. 
In the E.B.-M.B. period they are very common, with an espe- 
cially large number of daggers, of form quite distinct from the 
few Early Bronze specimens known and from the well-established 
forms of the Middle Bronze Age. Other weapons, javelins and 
axes, are equally distinctive. It is also probable that the E.B.- 
M.B. weapons are of copper and that bronze first appears in the 
Middle Bronze Age,! though more analyses on this subject would 
be valuable. 


VI. PALESTINE: THE SITES 


It 1s at Jericho that the clearest evidence of the differentiation of 
this period from the preceding and succeeding ones has emerged, 
and also of the character of the occupation, so it will be convenient 
to begin with that site. 

The Early Bronze Age levels at Jericho provide evidence of a 
series of occupation levels and a series of reconstructions of the 
walls. In the most complete section through the town walls,? 
seventeen stages of building and reconstruction were identified. 
The seventeenth stage was violently destroyed by fire, and it was 
succeeded by an occupation of an entirely different character. In 
the ditches belonging to the final stage of the defences appeared 
E.B.-M.B. pottery. It was only when the silt in the ditches had 

1 $vi, 4, 160 ff. 2 $vi, 10. 
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accumulated to a depth of at least 2-25 metres that structures (of 
a new character) appeared.! The inference is that there was a 
period of occupation that left no structural evidence, that 1s to say 
a camping period. At the end of this period, the buildings that 
appear are strikingly different from the buildings of the preceding 
(and succeeding) periods. They are built of brick of a distinctive 
greenish colour, and the walls are only one brick thick. The 
evidence for the plan of the buildings is limited, but it suggests 
that they were irregular in layout. 

Most of the structures found were clearly dwelling houses. 
One building only may have been other than domestic. In this? 
on either side of a partition wall were massive brick blocks that 
could have been tables, but seem more likely to have been altars. 
Adjacent to one was a large clay bin, which again could have 
served domestic purposes, but could have been a receptacle for 
offerings. Beneath one of the walls of the building was an infant 
burial, presumably a foundation sacrifice; again this could be 
found in connexion with a domestic building, but is not found 
elsewhere at Jericho at this stage, so may again have ceremonial 
implications. The combination of these features suggests that the 
building may have been a shrine. However, even if this is 
accepted, too little of the plan could be recovered to provide clear 
evidence of the religious practices of the period. 

The non-urban character of the occupation is emphasized by 
the absence of any town walls. Jericho was a nucleus of popula- 
tion rather than an urban centre. Indeed, it would appear that 
part of the town site was unoccupied, while on the other hand 
there were dwellings on the surrounding hill slopes. In two areas 
on the eastern side of the /e//, excavated by the 1952-8 expedi- 
tion, squares E III-IV and squares H II-IIL? there was no 
evidence at all of E.B.-M.B. houses; in the case of the latter 
area the Middle Bronze levels directly succeeded those of the 
Early Bronze Age, while in squares E III-IV the ruins of the 
Early Bronze Age houses showed no sign of destruction or 
disturbance in the E.B.-M.B. period, but no overlying Middle 
Bronze levels survived here. These areas contrast with those 
excavated in the centre of the west side of the se// and at the 
north and south ends, in all of which characteristic E.B.-M.B. 
structures were found. 

The evidence for contemporary occupation beyond the limits 
of the zell comes from the hill slopes to the north and north-west, 
1 $vi, 8, 12 ff. 2 $vi, 8, 14 and pl. x1, I. 

3 $vi, 6, fig. 3. 
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which was one of the main cemetery areas. In several places there 
were traces of occupation levels,! and in one area slight wall 
foundations survived. Moreover, in a number of instances there 
were sherds of E.B.-M.B. pottery in the filling of the tomb 
shafts, of forms found in the houses but not in the tombs. In 
none of the areas in which dwellings were traced was there evi- 
dence of prolonged occupation. In some cases, rebuildings and 
modifications to the plans could be traced, but the evidence is 
clear that the period during which houses of this type were used 
was not very long. 

The evidence from the tomb area is very different. Of the total 
of £07 tombs excavated in the 1952—8 expedition, 346 belong to 
the E.B.-M.B. period.” As will be seen, this number is enor- 
mously inflated in comparison to preceding and succeeding 
periods by the practice of individual burial in tombs, but never- 
theless, with a proportion in the northern cemetery of 356 
estimated individuals to 722 of the Middle Bronze Age, the 
importance and character of the period is clear. 

The evidence from the ¢e// thus suggests a destruction of the 
pre-existing Early Bronze Age town, followed by a camping 
period in which there were no solid structures on the site ; subse- 
quently there were buildings, slight in character and entirely 
different from the buildings of the Early Bronze Age. The evi- 
dence from the tombs suggests that there was a numerous and 
virile population, of which the burial practices were entirely 
different from those of the Early Bronze Age occupation of 
Jericho. 

The Early Bronze Age tombs at Jericho contained multiple 
burials in large chamber tombs.? The E.B.-M.B. burials are in 
tombs that may be similar in size, but the burials are characteris- 
tically of a single individual, with at most two bodies in a single 
tomb.‘ There is here therefore a very different approach in burial 
practices. 

In the E.B.-M.B. burials the emphasis is on individual tombs, 
but the Jericho finds show that there was a variety in the method 
of tomb excavation and burial that is significant for the interpreta- 
tion of the evidence. Seven types of tomb could be identified, all 
of them consisting of rock-cut chambers approached by a vertical 
shaft. In the first type;? described as the Dagger type, there was 
an individual burial of a complete skeleton in each tomb and the 


1 $vi, 6, 192. 2 $vi, 7, vol. i1, I. 
3 $vi, 7, vol. 1, 52 ff. * $v1, 7, vol. 1, 180 f., vol. 11, 33 ff. 
5 §v1, 7, vol. 1, 186 f., vol. i1, so ff. 
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Fig. 19. Plan and section of an Outsize Tomb (P. 12) at Jericho. 
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tomb was of modest dimensions, carefully cut ; most bodies had 
with them a dagger, others, presumably the women, had a pin 
and beads. In the second type,! there was an individual burial, 
with the skeleton almost always disarticulated, in a large and 
rather roughly cut tomb ; the grave goods in this type were small 
pottery jars, and there was usually a lamp placed in a niche cut 
in the wall of the chamber. These tombs were called the Pottery 
type. There were never any pots in the Dagger type tombs, nor 
any weapons in the Pottery type tombs. A third type of tomb was 
intermediate in size between the first two, but was distinguished 
from both of them by the fact that the shaft was square in plan 
instead of round; they were therefore called the Square-shaft 
type.? In them the bodies were usually intact, and the grave 
goods consisted of both pots and weapons, the latter including 
a javelin with a curled tang, which was never found in the Dagger 
type tombs. The fourth type consisted of very poorly cut tombs 
with relatively shallow shafts and very poor offerings with dis- 
articulated skeletons ; since the only type of offering commonly 
found was beads, they were given the name Bead type.? The fifth 
type was the most remarkable (Fig. 19). They still contained only 
a single or occasionally two skeletons, but both shaft and chamber 
were enormous. The shaft was almost always rectangular in 
shape, in dimensions up to 3:90 metres by 4:45 metres and the 
deepest was 7 metres deep. The largest chamber was 5-90 metres 
by 4 metres. Because of their dimensions, these tombs were 
called the Outsize type. The main grave goods consisted of 
pottery vessels, some of the types found in the Pottery type tombs, 
but also many spouted jars not found in those tombs (Fig. 20). 
There were no weapons in these tombs, but a considerable num- 
ber of copper or bronze fittings which had been attached to 
wooden objects, some of them certainly poles or staves. The sixth 
type was called the Composite type,5 since it combined charac- 
teristics of shape and dimensions of tomb and types of grave 
goods of all the preceding types. Finally, there was a single tomb 
which because it alone contained three burials was called the 
Multiple-burial type. It differed from the others not only in this 
but in the fact that it contained, besides weapons, pottery vessels 
of types not found in the other Jericho tombs, but related to types 
found in the tombs of the period in southern Palestine. 

The features shared in common by these tombs and their 

1 $vi, 7, vol. 1, 199 f., vol. 11, 57 ff. 2 §v1, 7, vol. i1, 87 ff. 
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Fig. 20. Types of pottery from an Outsize Tomb at Jericho. 
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contents leave no room for doubt that they belong to the same 
general period—the practice of individual burial, the overlap in 
pottery types and the similarities in pot-making techniques even 
when the forms varied, the similarities in weapon-types. Some 
tombs of all these forms were re-used in the Middle Bronze Age, 
usually with very clear evidence of an original E.B.-M.B. use, and 
they therefore belong to the earlier period. They are distinguished 
from the tombs of the Early Bronze Age not only by complete 
difference in burial practices but also by the evidence of an absolute 
environmental break. The rock in which all the Early Bronze 
Age and earlier tombs were cut had suffered so much denudation 
that without exception all had lost their roofs. On the other hand, 
very nearly all the E.B.-M.B. tombs still have intact roofs and 
are approached by intact shafts. The contrast is most clearly 
emphasized by a tomb of the Proto-Urban period,! c. 3300-3000 
B.C., in which the contents of the tomb had been solidified into a 
concreted mass by a deposit of gypsum, a phenomenon associated 
with the lowering of the water-table, which in turn is associated 
with deforestation and erosion. Into the concreted deposit a tomb 
of the E.B.-M.B. had been cut. Therefore, certainly later than 
the period of the Proto-Urban tombs and almost certainly later 
than the period of the Early Bronze Age tombs, which were 
eroded to the same extent as the earlier ones, there was a 
phase of erosion, which it is suggested? was a result of the urban 
developments of the Early Bronze Age, causing forest clearance 
both to obtain timber for urban use and to clear fields for agri- 
culture. The tombs of the E.B.-M.B. period are certainly sub- 
sequent to this phase of erosion. 

Within this bracket between the denuded Early Bronze Age 
tombs and the re-use of tombs in the Middle Bronze Age, there 
is less conclusive evidence as to the interpretation of the relation- 
ships between the distinctive groups of the E.B.-M.B. tombs. 
There is only one direct connexion, in which a tomb of the Pottery 
type is later than one of the Dagger type.? There could be a slight 
impression that the people buried in the Dagger type tombs were 
closer to the habits of a warrior immigrant group with their 
emphasis on weapons. But the most probable interpretation of 
the remarkable burial practices of the people of the Pottery type 
tombs is that they also were close to a nomadic way of life. The 
practice of burying desiccated, dismembered and incomplete 
skeletons in elaborate tombs must surely be derived from the 
practices of a period in which the group followed a seasonal 

1 $vr, 7, vol. 1, 3, vol. 11, 3 ff. 2 §v1, 7, vol. 1, 3. 3 §v1, 7, vol. 1, 23. 
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routine of movement, with a periodic return to an ancestral burial 
ground. Though after the entry into Palestine the groups presum- 
ably ceased to be truly nomadic, they may have remained basically 
pastoralist ; Jericho as an early point d'appui may have remained 
their centre, but for much of the year the groups would have 
pastured their flocks in the hill-country, and only brought their 
dead back to Jericho in the winter months. The people of the 
Dagger type tombs and the Pottery type tombs therefore seem 
both to be close to nomadic origins, and can be best interpreted 
as separate immigrant groups. The people of the Bead type tombs 
could possibly be poor relations of those of the Pottery type 
tombs. Those of the Square-shaft type and the Outsize type tombs 
have certain connexions with the others, but the other features 
that they exhibit are so distinctive that they are probably not 
derivative though they may have some ancestral relation. Only 
the Composite type tombs may provide evidence of intercon- 
nexions and cross-fertilization after settlement had taken place. 
The single Multiple-burial type tomb, unique in its connexions 
with occupation of the period in other parts of Palestine, may 
provide evidence of the transitory appearance of groups en route 
elsewhere, or a backwash from these other settlements. 

The very clear evidence of the Jericho tombs is therefore of 
the presence in the neighbourhood of a number of loosely con- 
nected groups. The newcomers were tribal groups, joining in a 
general movement, a movement that resulted in the submergence 
of the pre-existing civilizations, but one which did not impose 
a truly unified culture on the occupied area, except in the general 
sense that it was one that was semi-nomadic and pastoral rather 
than urban and agricultural. 

This evidence from Jericho for the arrival in Palestine of a 
number of separate groups is confirmed when one studies the 
evidence from other sites. On some sites, for instance Tell el- 
Fär‘ah, near Nablus, Tell en-Nasbeh and ‘Ai, there is, on present 
evidence, a complete gap for this period. On many others there 
is an occupation that is comparable with that at Jericho but has 
distinctive features. 

As already mentioned, the first site at which the existence of 
the period was recognized was Tell el-"Ajjül, where Petrie 
ascribed two groups of tombs to the Copper Age.! His instinct, 
as so often, was correct, in that he isolated these tombs from 
others found, but his description of them as ‘Copper Age’, 
though based on the visual appearance of the implements as 
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copper rather than bronze, was confusing technologically in that 
the period which is called (probably incorrectly as far as Palestine 
is concerned) the Early Bronze Age precedes this stage. 

Petrie located at Tell el-"Ajjül two separate cemeteries, the 
100-200 cemetery and the 1500 cemetery. It can be shown that 
these cemeteries are almost as distinct as the different types of 
tombs at Jericho,! though like the Jericho tombs they both 
contained only single burials. In the 100-200 cemetery, the 
great majority of the burials are of disarticulated skeletons in 
tombs of which the shafts were ordinarily round in plan. In the 
1500 cemetery, the burials were of intact crouched bodies, and 
the shafts were rectangular in plan. Both pottery vessels and 
weapons were found in each cemetery, but the characteristic 
shapes in one cemetery differ from those in the other ; as regards 
weapons, daggers are common in the 1500 cemetery and very 
rare in the 100—200 cemetery, where, however, two javelins with 
curled tangs occur. 

At 'Ajjül, then, it is again reasonable to deduce the presence of 
two separate but related groups. Neither used burial practices 
identical with those of the Jericho groups, but the tomb offerings 
are related. The daggers are similar but not identical.? The only 
Jericho tomb that contained closely similar vessels was the single 
Multiple-burial tomb, but the peculiar pot-making technique, 
with the body of the vessel hand-made and the rim added on a 
fast wheel, is the same. The appearance of the groups at 'Ajjül 
has another feature in common with the Jericho groups in that 
they left no evidence of settled occupation on the zell. 

The general type of jar found in the 'Ajjül tombs, flat-based, 
with somewhat ovoid body and high, flaring rim, is found on 
other south Palestinian sites, notably Tell ed-Duweir and Tell Beit 
Mirsim, but each site has its local variations in these and the 
other vessels. 

The lower levels at Duweir have hardly been excavated. The 
few soundings into them show no trace at all of occupation of the 
E.B.-M.B. period. It would seem that the site of the consider- 
able town of Early Bronze III was abandoned, or perhaps, like 
Jericho, occupied only in parts. The only evidence of occupation 
came from a ridge about 500 metres away. Here, a number of 
caves had been occupied in the Chalcolithic period and especially 
in the Early Bronze Age In three of them there was also 
E.B.-M.B. occupation,* and some wall foundations in the area 

1 $vi, Ir. 2 §vi, 7, vol. 11, 46 ff. 
3 $vi, 14, 253 ff. 4 $vi, 14, 259 f., caves 1518, 1527, 1529. 
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were ascribed to the same period, but there was no sound evidence 
for this. The pottery from the occupation level was, as at Jericho, 
considerably different from that from the tombs. Some of the 
shapes were like those from occupation sites at Jericho and Beit 
Mirsim, and there was the same type of decoration with wavy and 
straight combing, but some shapes were peculiar to Duweir. 

The main evidence from Duweir came, as at the other sites, 
from tombs, which were located in an area c. 900 metres north of 
the /e/]! The tombs were of moderate size and could be classified 
in five categories as to shape, but the shapes did not seem to be 
associated with any significant differences in contents. The skele- 
tal remains were ill-preserved, but since no intact skeletons are 
recorded, it is probable that most bodies were disarticulated. The 
pottery forms include vessels of both the categories in the 'Ajjül 
cemeteries. The vast majority, however, are of the categories 
found in the 'Ajjül 100-200 cemetery, and, of the 103 tombs of 
which details are given, only nine have forms characteristic of the 
'Ajjül 1500 cemetery, and eleven others have a mixture. Other 
finds support this emphasis. There are only two daggers, which 
are similarly rare in the 100-200 cemetery, and common in the 
1500, and four javelins, which are also found in the 100-200. 
Though the pottery forms do fall into the same categories, there 
are nevertheless differences ; the flat-based ovoid jars with flaring 
rims, for instance, tend to be taller for their width and sometimes 
have lug handles at the neck, while bowls and cups are more 
common and have greater varieties of shape. 

The third well-known site with pottery similar to that of 'Ajjül 
is Beit Mirsim. There, above a first occupation of the site late in 
the Early Bronze Age, two strata, I and H, are assigned to the 
period.? The evidence concerning I is not very satisfactory, and 
the published finds are mixed. In H, some remains of houses 
suggest that there was occupation on the ¢e//, but there was no 
trace of a town wall. Most of the pottery was found in a cave, 
apparently used for occupation. The forms are very similar to 
those from Duweir, particularly in the use of wavy combed 
decoration, but thereare again variations, such as the predominance 
of knob handles on the large ovoid jars. 

The evidence from these three Palestinian sites gives the same 
general picture as that provided by Jericho. By far the greatest 
amount of evidence comes from tombs, which attest the existence 
of a numerous population. The people which buried its dead in 
the tombs had little interest in the town sites of the preceding era, 

1 $vi, 14, 277 ff. ? 6v, I, I, 8 £., 14, 8 ff. 
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either ignoring them or occupying them incompletely, with a 
spread out over the surrounding countryside, and in no case 
building town walls. Between the people living at these three 
places there was, on the pottery evidence, a close connexion, but 
not identity. The two cemeteries at 'Ajjül could well indicate 
tribal groups; the less pronounced differences at the other two 
sites may suggest some amalgamation and interconnexions after 
groups had settled down. 

The distinctions between these groups and those burying in 
the Jericho tombs is much greater. Only the single tomb of the 
Multiple-burial type had comparable finds. On the other hand, 
the pottery from the 7e// at Jericho much more closely resembles 
that from the southern sites.! The significance of this is not yet 
clear, partly because work on the finds from the site has not at 
present been completed. But since the stratigraphical evidence 
suggests that there was an interval between the destruction of the 
Early Bronze Age town and the earliest E.B.-M.B. buildings, it 
may be that the pottery found on the 7e// represents a later stage 
belonging either to a later influx or to a stage when nomadic, 
tribal, separatism was breaking down, and a more unified culture 
growing up. This would mean that all the tombs except one 
discovered belonged to the earlier tribal stage, and the cemetery 
used later must lie elsewhere. 

The two main sites in the north for which there is evidence for 
the E.B.-M.B. period are Megiddo and Beth-shan, both very 
important places with a long history from the Neolithic and 
Chalcolithic periods onwards and both probably walled towns in 
the Early Bronze Age. The evidence concerning Megiddo is 
considerably the fuller. 

There, the excavation of one section of the ze was carried 
down to bedrock. By a period probably relatively late in the Early 
Bronze Age? the area was covered with buildings laid out on a 
series of terraces ; on the upper one an imposing altar represents 
the first stage of a sacred area that was to last to the end of the 
second millennium s.c. The next stage of this sacred area was the 
construction of a pair of temples with square cellas and porches 
the full width of the cella in front. Neither the stratification of the 
successive stages nor their chronology is easy to interpret, but it 
wouldappear that thesetwo temples were succeeded by a third, and 
in the fourth stage this was modified.? This final stage is certainly 
E.B.-M.B., for incorporated in the rebuild was a fenestrated axe 

1 $vi, 6, fig. 9. 3 $vi, 12, 55*. 
3 $vi, 12, 55* £f. 
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typical of the period.! The inadequate stratigraphic record makes 
it impossible to date the earlier stages by associated objects, but it 
seems most probable that this type of temple arrived at the site 
with the newcomers who destroyed the Early Bronze Age civili- 
zation. With the successive temples are probably to be associated 
buildings on the terrace below. 

If the attribution of these monumental structures to the E.B.— 
M.B. period is correct, the occupation at Megiddo at this stage is 
different in character from that so far identified elsewhere in 
Palestine. The tombs of the period could, however, be interpreted 
as confirming a variation in the more widespread type of culture. 
On the one hand, they agree in suggesting the arrivalof immigrant 
groups with differing equipment and practices, for there are two 
entirely different types of tombs. T'he pottery is of thesame general 
character and technique of manufacture as that of the other sites 
of the period, though most of the forms are quite distinct, differing 
especially from those of the southern group of sites. Further, the 
practice of burying disarticulated skeletons is found in both kinds 
of tombs. There is no doubt that the tombs provide evidence at 
Megiddo of yet further tribal groups arriving in Palestine. 

The first type of tomb, consisting of the burials in Tombs 
1101 B-1102 Lower, differs from those already described by 
containing multiple burials in linked natural caves. It must be 
pointed out that they do not provide evidence of a development 
from the Early Bronze Age ; the confusion has arisen because the 
E.B.-M.B. burials were made above occupation levels of the 
Early Bronze Age, and the two groups, really entirely distinct, 
have been published as one.? An important find was a swollen- 
headed toggle pin? of the type so common at the period in Syria.* 

It is the second type of tomb at Megiddo that is the more 
important, both in perhaps providing a background for the 
structural evidence in the settlement and in furnishing clear 
evidence of the connexion of the group with inland Syria. These 
tombs, known as the Shaft Tombs (Fig. 21), have an obvious 
architectural character. The plan is stereotyped, and its elements 
are remarkably rectilinear and rectangular. A vertical shaft, rect- 
angular in plan, has opening off its base a central chamber with 
other chambers on the remaining three sides, all rectangular in 
plan, flat-roofed and vertical-sided. This tomb structure suggests 
a degree of sophistication unknown in the tombs of any of the 


.3 §vi, 12, 58*; §vi, 13, pl. 182. 
2 $vi, 4, 24 ff. 3 §v1, 4, pl. 86, 2. 
* See below, pp. 585 f. and Plate 46(z). 5 $vi, 4, 135 ff. 
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other contemporary groups. There was much re-use of these 
tombs at later periods, but enough survived intact to indicate the 
character of the original burials. The bodies consisted of dis- 
articulated bones.! The pottery (Fig. 22) includes vessels similar 
to, but not identical with, those in the other type of tomb at 
Megiddo, and related to those found at Beth-shan and in the 
Outsize type tombs at Jericho. More important still, there are a 
number of vessels with clear links with inland Syria, small teapot- 
like vessels, often with a dark slip and zigzag decoration, that can 
be paralleled, for instance, at Qatna and Tell 'As.? Also, there 
were some pins, a type with a flattened head of which the tip is 
curled over and toggle pins with a mushroom-shaped head, both 
very common in the rich metal industry of the period in Syria? 
Swollen-headed toggle pins (see above) were also found.* These 
links with Syria are important both chronologically and also as an 
indication of the direction from which these groups arrived. It 
would also seem reasonable to suggest that they represent groups 
that had already been in touch with a settled civilization, and were 
thus already introduced to architecture, whereas the groups farther 
south had come more directly from the desert. 

Megiddo is the site from which the evidence of these groups 
is best known and most fully published. But there is sufficient 
evidence to suggest that in fact they dominated the northern part 
of Palestine. They are certainly to be found at Beth-shan, the 
great site that balances Megiddo at the eastern end of the plain 
of Esdraelon. The publication of the excavations at this site 1s 
unfortunately far from complete. In the published pottery from 
levels XI and XII, mixed, through inadequate stratigraphic evi- 
dence, with pottery of Early Bronze III, there are a number of 
vessels certainly belonging to this period and group.? In the 
unpublished material from tombs, there are many more vessels 
identical with those from the Megiddo Shaft Tombs,’ and the 
plans of at least three tombs are very closely similar to these same 
tombs.? Unfortunately, it is not possible to say, from the limited 
area of the lower levels excavated and the incompleteness of the 


1 $vi, 7, vol. it, 184. ? See below, p. 586. 

3 See idid. and Plate 46(4). 

4 §v1, 4, pl. 118, 4, in a re-used shaft tomb, and certainly belonging to the 
E.B.-M.B. period and not to the subsequent Middle Bronze use. 

5 Sv, 1, pl. x, i, 10, 11, 15. 

$ Kindly made available by the University Museum, Philadelphia, and commu- 
nicated by Mrs Garner James. 

* From Beth-shan tombs 26, 203, 296, 89, 262, 74, 89, 67, 74, 108, 219. 

9 Tombs 227, 231, 228. 
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Fig. 22. Pottery from a Shaft Tombs at Megiddo. 
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publication, whether on the town site there are any buildings of 
the period. 

The same group also established itself east of the Jordan, for 
at Tell el-Husn, near the modern village of El-Husn, a tomb was 
found, of a cave-like character, containing a long range of pottery 
of which part can be closely paralleled in the Shaft Graves at 
Megiddo, and including also the same group of pins with Syrian 
connexions. 

The Palestinian picture must be completed by reference to the 
fringe areas, the semi-desert area of the Negeb to the south and 
in Transjordan to the east. The surface surveys of Nelson Glueck 
in those areas have shown that much pottery of the period is to 
be picked up.? These finds indicate a wide distribution, though 
it is very definitely to be doubted whether Glueck's conclusion 
that there was a widespread civilization in the Negeb? is to be 
accepted. Rather, there was a non-nucleated occupation that left 
abundant evidence which has remained accessible to surface 
surveys since the areas were never occupied by a settled popula- 
tion and never could be. Moreover, it is very probable that these 
nomadic pastoralists remained in occupation for long, perhaps 
centuries, after a settled occupation was introduced into lands 
more suitable to an agricultural economy. 


VII. SYRIA: THE SITES 


The archaeological evidence from Palestine has been dealt with 
before that from Syria, for it is more clear-cut than that from the 
area to the north. This may partly be due to the quality of the 
archaeological evidence, and partly to the more complex history 
of the richer and less constricted northern area, more directly in 
contact with Mesopotamia to the east, and, by sea, with Egypt. 
But, in spite of complexities, the general picture is similar, that 
of a major interruption in urban development at the end of the 
third millennium B.c., which accords well with the textual evi- 
dence from Mesopotamia and Egyptian sources described in the 
preceding sections of this chapter. 

The evidence for a break that terminated an urban civilization 
which had lasted for most of the third millennium s.c. can be seen 
most clearly at Ras Shamra-Ugarit. Here, the vast mound that 
represents the town of the second millennium has in its centre 
a higher mound, called by the excavator in his earlier reports the 

1 $vi, 5. 2 $vi, 2 and 3. 3 $vr, 3. 
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acropolis, and subsequently the upper town. An analysis of the 
stratification and finds as so far published makes it clear that this 
higher mound represents the Early Bronze Age town of the third 
millennium. The schematic section published! shows that above 
a level containing typical Early Bronze pottery, including Khirbet 
Karak ware, which on Palestinian evidence should be contem- 
porary with the Fourth Dynasty of Egypt (c. 2613-2494 B.c.),? 
was a layer of decayed mud-brick. ‘This need represent no more 
than the collapse of the buildings of the preceding level, and 
therefore no appreciable passage of time ; indeed, if there were 
no successive layers of buildings within it, it can presumably be 
so interpreted, for the collapse of a single town layer of mud-brick 
structures would take place in a very few years if the site were 
abandoned, more rapidly still if there were an initial destruction. 

Into this layer of decayed mud-brick was dug a number of 
graves, containing objects completely different from those of the 
preceding and succeeding periods. To this stage Schaeffer gives 
the designation Ugarit Moyen 1. In so doing, he is following the 
lead of the Palestinian archaeologists who designated the first 
period following the Early Bronze Age Middle Bronze I. But 
at Ras Shamra, as in Palestine, the finds of U.M. 1 are entirely 
distinct from those of U.M. 2. The resemblance of this stage at 
Ras Shamra to the E.B.-M.B. stage in Palestine goes much 
further. The finds on the original town site seem to come only 
from graves, and no buildings are recorded. Not only are graves 
found on the town site, but they spread over the area at the foot 
of the mound. It would appear that wherever excavations were 
carried down to rock or undisturbed soil in the area that was 
included within the walls of the greatly extended Middle Bronze 
Age Town (U.M. 2), graves of this same sort were encountered.? 
The period is thus one of an abundant population that was not 
town-dwelling. The newcomers occupied the site of Ras Shamra, 
but used the town and its neighbourhood as a place for burying 
their dead and not for building houses. 

Further links with Palestine are provided by the actual finds. 
In a grave on the zel} was a vessel* decorated with the charac- 
teristic combination of straight and wavy combed lines of the 
Palestinian E.B.-M.B. pottery. Among the most frequent finds 
are pins with swollen heads, of which an example is found at 


1 vr, 9, pl. xim. ? $v, 2, 116 f. 

3 $vır, 9, pl. v, pl. vu. 

4 §vi 9, pl. xii; $vir, 11, fig. Tor, 35. 

5 E.g. §v, 1, 14, pl. 3, 3, 5. 6 $vın, 11, fig. 22. 
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Megiddo,! and fenestrated axes? found at Megiddo? and Jericho.4 
It is also possible that there are at Ras Shamra different groups 
characterized by different classes of offerings, for apparently pot- 
tery vessels were found only in one tomb (or at least in a restricted 
group) and were absent from others. But since the finds have not 
so far for the most part been published in groups, the evidence 
cannot be analysed. 

Schaeffer recognizes very clearly the implications of the appear- 
ance of the newcomers at Ras Shamra. In his article ' Porteurs 
de Torques’,® he selects as an especially characteristic ornament 
in the graves of the period a bronze torc with curled-back termi- 
nals.$ Also included in the objects in the tombs were mushroom- 
headed pins,’ swollen-headed pins,? daggers with triangular hilts 
and three rivets,® socketed spears! and fenestrated axes, watch- 
spring spirals!? and biconical beads.?? It is quite clear that among 
the newcomers was an important element well-versed in metal 
working. With this may be compared the group burying in the 
E.B.-M.B. Dagger type tombs at Jericho and the group in the 
1500 tombs at 'Ajjül, though the types of weapons are different 
and in the tombs at Jericho and 'Ajjül the other bronze objects 
are missing. Schaeffer makes out a strong case for the northern 
connexions of the characteristic bronze objects from the Ras 
Shamra burials.!* He also has assembled remarkable parallels for, 
especially, the torcs and pins, extending into Europe as far as 
Bohemia and Alsace. The influence of groups from Anatolia and 
the Caucasus on Syria at this time must be accepted, and it is 
tempting to believe that there was a corresponding spread to the 
north from these regions, but more evidence is required. Ras 
Shamra thus produces the evidence for the arrival in Syria of 
nomadic groups with northern connexions. 

There 1s similar evidence from almost all western Syrian sites 
that have been examined, most of it assembled by Schaeffer. A 
site of considerable importance is Qatna, some 18 kilometres 
north-east of Homs. It is important not only from the scale of 
the site, but also as showing that the history of the inland Syrian 
plain is similar to that of coastal Ras Shamra. The history of the 


1 $vi, 4, pl. 86, 2. 2 §vil, 11, fig. 19, 13-14. 

3 §v1, 15, pl. 182, 3. * $vri, 12, 117 ff. 

5 Sy, TI, 49ff. 8 E.g. $vir, 11, pl. xvi, 45. 

? E.g. $vit, 11, fig. 27, F. 8 E.g. $vir, 11, pl. xir, fig. 19, 6-8. 
9 E.g. $vir, 11, fig. 18, 23-5, 30-1. 19 E.g. $vir, 11, fig. 19, 1-2. 

1 E.g. $vir, 11, fig. 19, 13-14. 22 E.g. $vir, 11, fig. 21, 52. 


13 E.g. $vit, 11, pl. xir. 
4 $vr, 11, 106 ff. See Plate 46(c). 15 $vın, 9, chs. 2v. 
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site! would seem to resemble that of Ras Shamra, with a mound 
representing the original third millennium site of the Early 
Bronze Age standing in the middle of a greatly enlarged area 
enclosed by ramparts of the Middle Bronze Age. Beneath the 
temple that was established on the original mound, probably 
in the twentieth century B.c., was pottery that would link with 
the Palestinian E.B.-M.B. pottery and there were tombs of the 
period on the flanks of the original mound and elsewhere in 
the area covered by the subsequent town. The most important 
is Tomb IV.? This contained a considerable number of swollen- 
headed, mushroom-headed and curled-headed pins like those 
found at Ras Shamra, and, as will be seen, at Byblos, and also 
similar daggers. With them was a considerable quantity of pottery, 
all of types similar to the E.B.-M.B. forms of Palestine, and 
some, for instance the spouted vessels, close to the forms found 
in the Outsize type tombs of Jericho, providing a hint as to the 
direction from which the group burying in these tombs came. 

Other sites in the same general area as Qatna were sounded 
by Du Mesnil du Buisson.? The soundings were insufficient to 
produce a clear picture of the history of the sites, but they gave 
clear evidence of tombs of the same period. Three tombs at Tell 
‘As are particularly important. With the same range of types of 
pins as at Oatna, there was a large collection of pots of the same 
general types and a number that are excellent parallels for pots 
in the Jericho tombs, both in the Outsize type and in the Pottery 
type. 

Farther east still, the same range of pins appears at Tell Brak,’ 
dated by Mallowan to 2200 s.c. Here, however, the pottery is 
that of the Mesopotamian region, and as this is a different cultural 
area it is not dealt with here. The evidence that groups similar to 
those found on the Syrian coast and central plain also penetrated 
here is important. 

The links between coastal and inland Syria are plain. But the 
differences are significant. In the coastal area, at Ras Shamra and, 
as will be seen, at Byblos, the chief evidence of the newcomers is 
their metal work. At Ras Shamra, very few, perhaps only one, of 
the burials contained pottery. In the inland sites, most of the 
tombs have much pottery, while in the metal work only pins are 
common and there are very few weapons. It would seem that, as 
in Palestine, there was a number of groups, clearly contemporary, 

1 $vı1, 6; $vir, 7, 39. 2 §vu, 6, tom. x1, pls. xxxi-xxxiv ; $vir, 9, fig. 99. 
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but each with their own customs, especially as regards burials. 
At Ras Shamra, as in Palestine, the evidence is clear that they 
were not town dwellers; on the other sites, excavation has not 
been complete enough to provide full evidence, but such as there 
is suggests a similar conclusion. 

The site of Byblos stands by itself. The settlement of the Early 
Bronze Age was a well-developed town beside the excellent port, 
defended by massive walls. Its relations with Egypt were excep- 
tionally close, for it was the port from which the products of the 
hinterland, notably timber and minerals, were traded to the Nile 
Valley. 

These contacts existed from early dynastic times onwards.! 
Objects, probably mainly gifts to the temple of the local deity, 
bore the names of pharaohs from the Second Dynasty onwards.? 
All the dynasties are represented down to the Sixth. There are 
many alabasters of Phiops II of this Dynasty (c.2269—217 5), and 
his name is the last of the series.? The level in which objects with 
the name of this pharaoh occur was covered with a thick layer of 
ashes, and some of the alabasters bearing his name are calcined. 
It was at the end of his reign that the disasters that brought about 
the disintegration of the Old Kingdom of Egypt began. These 
disturbances would be enough to account for the cessation of 
Egyptian voyages to Byblos, but the layer of ashes would seem 
to be proof that Byblos itself suffered a similar disaster. 

The evidence of the succeeding period is not easy to interpret. 
Byblos was excavated in a series of rigidly horizontal spits (/evées) 
of 20 centimetres. The true stratification was neither published 
nor observed, and the objects are published* purely by spit and 
location, with no regard for the admittedly irregular contours of 
the site. Though a laborious analysis of find-spots might produce 
a general picture of the architecture and finds of the successive 
phases, the absence of observed stratification makes it impossible 
to recognize intrusions and accidental irregularities. The finds 
can thus be discussed only in the light of evidence from elsewhere. 

The promised architectural analysis has not yet appeared. But 
in an article’ M. Dunand recognizes that there was an important 
change in domestic architecture towards the end of the third 
millennium. The houses of the types that had developed from the 
time of the Second Dynasty onwards had a number of rooms, 
were solidly built and regularly orientated and arranged. Their 
successors were single-roomed and scattered irregularly about the 

1 $vı1, 1, 90. See above, pp. 45 ff. 2 §vu, 8, 271. 

3 $vir, 3 (2), 181 f. 4 §vir, 2, vols. 1 and i1. 5 $vir, 4. 
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area of the town. With the change in architecture is said to go a 
change in pottery. The evidence concerning this change is diffi- 
cult to assess.! It is stated that the new type of buildings begins 
to appear before the fire that produced the level of ashes. But as 
there are no published sections, and as the sherds and general 
household pottery related to the different buildings have not been 
published, the significance of the new developments cannot be 
checked. The excavator's interpretation of a new phase must be 
accepted as deduced from field observations, which, as reported, 
must mean that an infiltration of newcomers with new customs 
was succeeded by a destruction of the old civilization and its 
replacement by the culture of the newcomers, whom M. Dunand 
identifies as the Amorites.? Following this occupation of the 
Amorites, M. Dunand would see a rapid evolution from a semi- 
nomadic way of life to a sedentary one, with the revival of the 
town of Byblos and the reconstruction of its temple on the site 
of that of the period of the Old Kingdom. 

It is the evidence for the period following the fire that is the 
most difficult to interpret from what is published. From at least 
three sacred areas, the Temple of the Ba‘alat,3 the ‘Champs des 
Offrandes’4 and the Temple of the Obelisks? came a remarkable 
series of usd deposits. Most of the deposits were contained 
in jars, many of which, of an elongated barrel shape, were prob- 
ably specially made for the purpose ; others would appear to be 
in the Early Bronze Age tradition. The enormous majority of the 
objects contained 1n the jars was of bronze, and it cannot be 
doubted that a group skilled in bronze working had suddenly 
arrived in Byblos; the unfinished state of many of the objects 
makes it quite clear that they were not imports. It is also quite 
certain that the newcomers are related to those who appear at 
Ras Shamra in U.M. r. The characteristic swollen-headed pins, 
torcs with curled ends, watch-spring spirals, fenestrated axes, short 
daggers with triangular butts, socketed spearheads, all appear, 
some of them in great numbers. In addition, there are enormous 
numbers of little bronze figurines of men, some naked except for a 
pointed cap, some wearing a kilt,’ and of horned animals. Theseare 
not found at Ras Shamra, but they are linked with the Ras Shamra 
finds by the fact that some of the little men carry fenestrated axes. 

The evidence of Byblos thus agrees with that of Ras Shamra, 
Qatna, Tell ‘As and elsewhere in indicating the arrival of new- 


1 §vi, 4, 86. 2 $vir, 4, 88 f. 3 $vı1, 2, vol. 1, 79 ff. 
4 §vu, 2, vol. i1, 393. 5 &virr, 2, vol. 11, 272. 
9 See Plate 47. ? See Plate 48. 
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comers in Syria at the end of the third millennium, and the 
evidence of most of the sites is that they were nomadic or semi- 
nomadic with a tribal organization. The chief difficulty in inter- 
preting the Byblos evidence is to assess the culture of the 
newcomers at this site. M. Dunand claims that the foundation 
deposits were associated with a rebuilding of the sacred sites that 
he believes took place within a generation or so of the destruction 
of the buildings in use in the period of the Old Kingdom of 
Egypt,! that is to say, around about the end of the reign of 
Phiops II (c. 2175 B.c.). In the case of those associated with the 
Temple of the Ba'alat,? the deposits were in a fill of imported 
earth beneath a fragmentarily surviving pavement of the temple. 
In the case of the ‘Champ des Offrandes ? there was a massive 
concentration of twenty-two deposits in an area of very much 
destroyed structures, but no stratigraphic evidence of their rela- 
tionship was published. Also unclear 1s the stratigraphic relation- 
ship of the deposits in the area of the Temple of the Obelisks 
(one of these obelisks bore the name of a king of Byblos 
probably contemporary with Ammenemes III).* It is therefore 
impossible to say whether all the offerings are contemporary, or 
inserted successively into the sacred area, and whether they are 
contemporary with the observed architectural remains or belong 
to a destroyed earlier structure. 

Though it is necessary to make these reservations, it must for 
the time being be taken that fairly soon after the nomadic new- 
comers arrived at Byblos they established their headquarters there 
and became settled to the extent of building or rebuilding sacred 
structures. What is lacking is the evidence, either stratigraphical 
or in artefacts, to connect the deposits with the new type of 
architecture referred to above. 

In assessing the evidence, a number of factors has to be 
considered. In the first place, the grouping of the deposits makes 
it clear that there were several areas, even if stratigraphical evi- 
dence is lacking that they were associated with any extant remains. 
The great majority of the deposits contain objects that are both 
new in comparison with the Early Bronze Age contemporary with 
the Old Kingdom, and are not found in association with levels 
or deposits of the time of the Middle Kingdom. The clearest 
evidence of this is the distinction between the finds in the 
foundation deposits and the objects in the tombs of the princes of 
Byblos which on inscriptional evidence are contemporary with 

1 8v11, 4, 88 f. 2 §vu, 8, chs. ın-v ; $vın, 2, vol. 1, 79 ff. 

3 $vı, 2, vol. 11, 393 ff. 4 §vi, 9, 62. 
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the Middle Kingdom pharaohs Ammenemes III and Ammen- 
emes IV (1842-1797 and 1798-1790 B.c.).1 The distinction is 
absolute. The pottery forms of the nineteenth-eighteenth century 
B.c. tombs are new, and the multitudinous metal objects of the 
foundation deposits are not found in the tombs. It cannot be 
doubted that the deposits are earlier than the second half of the 
nineteenth century B.c. On the other hand, there are objects in 
the deposits that could lead on to the finds of Middle Bronze I 
in Palestine and Syria, in a way that the E.B.-M.B. finds in 
Palestine certainly do not. For instance, there are the occasional 
metal? and pottery? forms that would certainly seem to be ances- 
tral to the Middle Bronze I forms of Palestine. Also, though 
there is no direct connexion between the E.B.-M.B. daggers of 
Palestine? and those of the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age, 
the short daggers with triangular butts and pronounced midribs 
of some of the Byblos deposits" would seem to be the obvious 
predecessors of the Palestinian Middle Bronze Age forms. 

The earliest of the foundation deposits, or the stock-in-trade of 
temple craftsmen, is the so-called Montet Jar. It contained almost 
a thousand small objects for personal use or ornament, some of 
them unfinished or in need of repair. There were torcs, bangles, 
watch-spring spirals, swollen-headed pins, and over six hundred 
beads. Most of the stone beads are comparable to those of the 
Old Kingdom and First Intermediate Period of Egypt, but a few 
show affinities with beads of Mesopotamia, and an unusual 
number of silver beads are clearly derived from that area. Pendants 
and figurines in ivory, stone, copper or bronze, and glass are 
closely related to Egyptian parallels of First Intermediate date, 
even 1f they are not actual imports. Especially striking is the 
collection of about a hundred scarabs, together with three cylinder 
seals and some seal-amulets, which are to be distinguished from 
the earlier button-seal.!? The predominant decoration is a design 
of concentric circles, usually associated with the Aegean world. 


1 $vir, 8, 143 ff. ; 

2 vir, 2, vol. 1, pl. vitt, 2062 ; $vir, 8, pl. ıxxı, 605, 607. 

3 $vr, 2, vol. 11, pl. cevir, 10715. 

4 E.g. §v1, 4, pl. 29, 274 ; §v, 1, 14, pl. 4, 55 §v, 2, fig. 36, 1-2, fig. 22; §vu, 2. 

5 E.g. $vi, 11, fig. 10. 6 E.g. $v1, 4, pl. 118, 5. 

? E.g. §vu, 2, vol. ı1, pl. xvin, 9660, 9664. 

8 vir, 8, 111-25, pls. LXI-LXXI. 

® See a reappraisal of the contents based on drawings of the originals by O. 
Tufnell, and W. A. Ward, *Relations between Byblos, Egypt and Mesopotamia at 
the end of the third millennium s.c. In Syria, 43 (1966), 165-241. 

10 See above, p. 533. 
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But here again the soundest links are to be found in simple hiero- 
glyphic signs and emblems well-known in Upper Egypt during 
the First Intermediate Period, about the Tenth Dynasty, when 
trade had improved after the disruption at the end of the Old 
Kingdom. Itseems unlikely that the deposit was buried at a much 
later date, since there were no scarabs or beads of amethyst in the 
jar, and the mines producing this material near Áswan were 
already exploited in the late Eleventh and early Twelfth Dynasties.! 
Despite the absence of objects bearing royal names at Byblos and 
elsewhere in Syria-Palestine between the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms, it cannot be held that trade between Byblos and Egypt 
was completely cut off.? However, the scarabs of the Montet Jar 
predate the common use of scarab-seals beyond Egypt by some 
decades,? and apart from this important group, scarabs of purely 
Egyptian type have not been found in association with the torc- 
wearers. 

The evidence of the sacred area deposits cannot be adequately 
associated with the contemporary developments, firstly in the 
absence of stratigraphical evidence, secondly because the objects 
published from the town in the interim report* comprise clearly 
a very small selection only. Moreover, though it may be neces- 
sary to revise this impression if the full pottery evidence from 
Byblos 1s published, it would appear that the pottery ascribed to 
the stage of the new type of domestic architecture ranges from 
surely Early Bronze Age forms? to probably Late Bronze Age 
forms ; the general impression is that the stratification is con- 
fused, though it may be necessary to revise this impression should 
full evidence become available. 

There are therefore many difficulties in interpreting the Byblos 
evidence. But the general impression is that it is a centre in which 
the old urban culture of the Early Bronze Age, the greater part of 
the third millennium, was strong. It received the new influences 
of the nomadic groups which had a strong metallurgic tradition 
(perhaps comparable with that of the modern ‘tinkers’ who in the 
East are very similar to the gypsies), and out of this amalgam it 
fairly rapidly produced a new urban civilization. This civiliza- 
tion, fully established by the time of the tombs of the princes of 
Byblos contemporary with Ammenemes III and Ammenemes IV 
of the second half of the nineteenth to the early eighteenth 


! $1, 14, 19 ff. 2 See below, pp. 593 f. 
3 See above, p. 547 and below, p. 594. 4 $vrt, 4, pl. vi. 

5 E.g. $vit, 4, pl. vi, 2nd row, and bottom row left. 

8 E.g. ibid. 4th row, 2nd from left; bottom row, 2nd from left. 
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century B.c., spread northwards to Ras Shamra and southwards 
to Palestine. 

The new culture, of which the material evidence appears both 
to north and south, covering a distance of at least 300 miles 
from north to south, demands a centre of development and 
expansion, and this it seems very likely that Byblos and its district 
provide. 


The evidence derived from three sources, the archaeological 
remains, the textual evidence from Egypt! and that from Meso- 
potamia,? combines to present a very coherent picture. The 
interests of the successive dynastic rulers of Mesopotamia, Syria 
and the Mediterranean coast are patent, though it is not always 
possible to identify the regions named, for, from the time of 
Sargon (2371-2316 B.c.), more and more the Mesopotamian rulers 
tend to take account of the Amurru, and the accounts show that 
groups, some still nomadic and others clearly largely settled, are 
included under this description. The expansion in Mesopotamia 
may have had the character of peaceful infiltration in the first 
instance, but at least by the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur 
there were warlike thrusts.? 

The Egyptian picture is similar. Ipuwer's statement that 
Egyptians no longer go to Byblos* is confirmed by the fact that 
no Egyptian rulers between Phiops II and Sesostris I, that is to 
say, between c. 2175 B.C. and 1971 B.C., are represented in the 
epigraphical finds from Syria. The penetrations of bedawin into 
the Nile Valley may have been halted in the time of the Eleventh 
Dynasty, but conditions in Syria may not have been affected. 
Moreover, the Twelfth Dynasty records refer continually to 
bedawin and dwellers in the desert, and opponentsto law and order 
are found down to the time of Sesostris III (1878-1843 B.c.). 
while, when there is trade, it is in flocks and herds, therefore with 
a pastoral rather than an urban people. The Beni Hasan illustra- 
tions of Asiatics confirm the continuance down to this time of 
the E.B.-M.B. culture of Syria-Palestine, for some of the 
Asiatics have fenestrated axes, and many of the other weapons 
would fit those that appear in the Byblos deposits.* 

Disruptive elements thus appear 1n Syria and Palestine in the 


1 See sects. 1-111 of this chapter. 
2 See sect. 1v of this chapter. 3 See above, p. 564. 
4 See above, p. 532. 5 See above, p. 552. 
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last third of the third millennium B.C., just as they do in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. The newcomers were strangers to the urban 
civilization of the coast and of the North Syrian part of the Fertile 
Crescent, just as they were in the great river valleys. The epi- 
graphic evidence is clear that the majority were Semites speaking 
the western branch of the language,! and it is therefore to be 
presumed that they represent nomadic groups emerging from the 
Syrian desert to occupy the more fertile bordering areas. But 
there is linguistic evidence for the presence of non-Semites, as 
yet not identified,? and it seems reasonable to ascribe to them the 
great progress in metallurgy which is so especially evident at 
Byblos, and it is also reasonable to expect that their origins will 
be found to the north-east, where close parallels for many of the 
metal forms are to be found. 

The archaeological picture of an abrupt destruction and disrup- 
tion of the pre-existing urban civilization in Syria and Palestine 
is completely in accord with the literary evidence. The literary 
evidence suggests an evolution from the tribal, nomadic or semi- 
nomadic way of life to a settled way of life; for instance, in the 
earliest Execration Texts there are several rulers in most of the 
territories, and in the later ones there is only one for most terri- 
tories,? while the account of Sinuhe, in the time of Sesostris I, 
suggests that the economy was one of nomads engaged in settling 
down.* The archaeological evidence concerning this transitional 
stage is not as complete as it almost certainly would be if more key 
sites in Syria had been sufficiently excavated. In Palestine the 
evidence is clear that the newcomers made little progress towards 
urban life or an agricultural economy, except perhaps at Megiddo. 
Everywhere, even at Megiddo, the next stage, out of which an 
urban civilization grew, represents a new external influence. In 
at least some sites in Syria a new culture would seem to appear 
abruptly and for most of the others the evidence is lacking. At 
Ras Shamra, for instance, the objects found in the tombs of 
U.M. 2, which provide the only published material so far avail- 
able, are completely new and owe nothing to the preceding stage. 
Only at Byblos there would seem to be a real transition, in which 
objects attested in the Middle Bronze Age culture of Syria and 
Palestine appear together with those of the intrusive Intermediate 
Early Bronze-Middle Bronze culture. Byblos may be the centre 
of the area in which developed the Middle Bronze Age culture 
that spread to the north over Syria and to the south over Palestine, 

1 See above, p. 564. * See above, pp. 565 
3 See above, pp. 541 and 555. * See above, p. 553. 
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and in the evolution of this culture Amorite nomads and northern 
metallurgists may have played a part. 

The chronology of this stage in Syria and Palestine need not 
correspond exactly with that of the appearance of the nomads in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. The strong kingdoms of the river 
valleys would resist the nomadic incursions much longer than the 
little city states of Palestine and longer than the kingdoms, 
probably loosely organized, of North Syria. The Palestinian 
evidence would seem to suggest that the Early Bronze Age 
civilization did not last for so very long after the Early Bronze III 
stage, linked with Egyptian finds of the Fourth Dynasty.” That 
is to say, the break may have come as early as the twenty-fifth— 
twenty-fourth century B.c. This could be in reasonable agreement 
with the Mesopotamian evidence that the Amurru were begin- 
ning to attract attention by the time of Sargon of Akkad (2371- 
2316 B.c.). On the evidence of Byblos, they did not force their 
way to the Syrian coast until after the time of Phiops II, early in 
the twenty-second century B.c., and the Mesopotamian evidence 
suggests that the Third Dynasty of Ur still tried to maintain 
control in North Syria? Such a gradual spread of nomadic 
infiltration would be perfectly reasonable. For the chronology of 
the end of the period, there is the evidence of the major incursion 
of Amorites into Mesopotamia a little before the beginning of 
the First Dynasty of Babylon (c. 1894 8.c.), showing that they still 
included invading and nomadic groups at that date. In North 
Syria and Palestine objects indicating Egyptian connexions begin 
to appear on a number of sites at least by the time of Sesostris I 
(1971-1928 B.c.), and even if the scarabs ascribed to this king are 
not necessarily contemporary with his reign, the evidence for the 
beginning of the full Middle Bronze Age in Palestine suggests 
that it was gradual, brought by a few groups that settled down 
on sites that became the flourishing towns of Middle Bronze II. 
From at least the twenty-fourth to the twentieth centuries B.c. 
Syria and Palestine were overrun by nomads, amongst whom the 
Amorites predominated, with a culminating period of complete 
nomadic control in the two centuries c. 2181-1991 B.C, 


1 See sect. 1v of this chapter. ? $v, 2, 130 f. and 159. 
3 See above, p. 560. 
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